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AMERICA’S GREATEST PREACHERS 
Who Are They? 
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. American pulpit. Here is a volume of sermons chosen 
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EDITORIAL 


Mr. Coolidge Comes 
Into His Own 


N° PRESIDENT ever came to his exalted post with 
more unqualified good will and public confidence 
than that which Calvin Coolidge will carry with him into 
his new administration. By a series of meteoric events— 
the Boston police strike, the Chicago convention, the death 
of President Harding—his rise to the Presidency has been 
entirely devoid of effort on his own part, not to speak 
of the political machinations by which seekers of high 
office often attain their goal. Mr. Coolidge has not so 
much risen as he has been lifted, lifted by events and 
forces outside himself. He did not carve out his destiny ; 
it seems rather to have been prepared for him by other 
hands. Some would call it luck; but we who believe in 
the spiritual interpretation of life’s movements see here 
a typical illustration of what we dare to call divine prov- 
idence working through events, through human actions, 
and through that mystery that men speak of as death. 
To say that Mr. Coolidge has not seemed to be carving 
out his destiny with his own self-conscious purposes but 
that he was lifted up to it as by a rising tide does him 
honor. For the genius of his character shows itself not 
in his skill in hewing his way but in being ready to walk 
in the way which in successive stages suddenly opened 
at his feet. His greatness thus thrust upon him found 
him already great. The man measured up to the provi- 
dential pattern. Mr. Coolidge has won the heart of the 


nation by his personal simplicity, strength, wholesomeness, 
and self-control. When Mr. Harding died, the majority 
opinion regarded Mr. Coolidge’s candidacy to succeed him- 
self as unlikely. But as days went by he seemed to grow 
perceptibly before our eyes. Cautious, shrewd, but with a 


mind unobfuscated by multiple alternatives, he thrust one 
foot forward at a time but always with a firm tread. He 
impressed the country as having accepted the involuntary 
responsibilities of the Harding administration with becom- 
ing modesty and self-restraint. What changes in this dispo- 
sition of reserve will be wrought by the consciousness that 
he rules now not by “act of God” alone but by the will of 
the people, none should venture to guess. But that his 
own administration, beginning March 4, will be marked 
by substantial progress in those great concerns in which 
human welfare are involved, is no more our earnest prayer 
than our confident hope. 


China’s Christian General 
Seizes Peking 


T DOES NOT TAKE LONG for men to acquire promi- 

nence or to drop into obscurity in the chaotic China of 
today. Three or four years ago Feng Yu-hsiang was an 
unknown brigadier in the division of General Wu Pei-fu, 
quartered not far from the city of Hankow. Certain mis- 
sionaries discovered in him a Christian church member, 
and began to write about him, for Christian generals are 
not common in China. As General Wu’s fortunes waxed, 
Feng’s improved likewise. Now Wu is a fugitive, brought 
low by Feng’s refusal to continue fighting against Chang 
Tso-lin, governor of Manchuria, and Feng is himself in 
control of the city of Peking, what puppet-government may 
abide in it, and a strip of territory uniting the capital with 
the coast at Tientsin. It has been claimed, naturally 
enough, that this sudden rise to eminence came as the result 
of secret negotiations with Chang and betrayal of Wu. 
Feng protests against the imputation. That he betrayed 
Wu is plain enough; that he has an understanding with 
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Chang he flatly denies. Be that as it may, Chang is appar- 
ently willing to drop the campaign, and Feng’s future power 
depends largely upon the terms that he can make with 
Chang to his north, Sun Yat-sen in the extreme south, and 
certain military lords in the central part of the country. 
That he will greatly improve the condition of his country 
must seriously be doubted. His first move, in bringing 
from retirement to the head of the government the dis- 
credited leader of the old Anfu club, Tuan Chi-jui, is cer- 
tainly not reassuring. It was during the premiership of 
Tuan that China was robbed of most of her natural re- 
sources, and it was against Tuan’s cabinet that the wrath 
of the students was principally manifest five years ago. 
Feng is a man of good intent, a zealous servant of the 
Jehovah who inspired Joshua, impregnated with the idea 
that he is another Cromwell, and that his well-disciplined 
troops—thousands of whom are, like their general, church 
members—are to enact the role of modern Ironsides. He 
has almost no background for the larger tasks of govern- 
ment. There is slight reason for supposing that he will 
make any better job of bringing order to China than have 
any of the other gentlemen with mailed fists who have gone 
before him. But he has been so extensively press agented 
by the missionaries, so enthusiastically lauded as the leader 
of China’s Christian laity, that any failure he may make 
now will have its regrettable effects far and wide through 
the church in that land. In China no less than in other 
countries the church cannot afford to look to the man of 
war for leading. 


Student Volunteers Make 
Sensible Move 


FFICERS OF the Student Volunteer movement, 
which is passing through a period of self-exami- 
nation and readjustment, have just taken a step that 
may help to protect them, and others, from a type of 
wastage that is frequently embarrassing. 
tion 


In coopera- 
authorities a detailed 
health examination blank has been worked out; pro- 
viding for a thorough study of all proposed missionary 
candidates by regular medical examiners. 


with competent medical 


No college 
student will be accepted as a regular member of the 
Student Volunteer until 
has been passed. For years the movement has been 
weighted down with numbers of young enthusiasts 


movement this examination 


who have been led to sign the declaration of purpose 
to become foreign missionaries, but who, for various 
reasons, are “detained” in this country. Of this group 
of detained volunteers, a large number are young peo- 
ple who never had a chance of passing the searching 
physical tests imposed on their candidates by responsi- 
ble mission boards. But frequently there is both emo- 
tional and spiritual loss during the period when the 
volunteer is studying with a missionary career in view, 
is going before various mission boards for examination, 
and in many cases is repeatedly trying to secure a re- 
versal of adverse decisions. 


sy placing the medical 
examination at the beginning of the road which the 
candidate must travel, the Student Volunteer move- 
ment protects itself and protects these students. 


It is 
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good to see increasing common-sense coming into these 
fields where an unbalanced emotionalism has done too 
much damage. 


End of England’s First 
Labor Government 


ITH DRAMATIC SUDDENNESS the ministry 

of Ramsay MacDonald, which came to England so 
unexpectedly, has fallen. Kept in office for nine months 
by the sufferance of its opponents, the slowly mounting 
uneasiness of the Liberals was brought to a head at last 
by the negotiations with Russia, and a firmly entrenched 
Tory government is the result. Both the Labor party and 
the Liberals have lost seats in this election that was rushed 
through in less than two weeks. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
3aldwin will have better luck in his second try at the pre- 
miership than he had in his first. If he has, his party may 
remain in power as long as that of Mr.Coolidge. For the Con- 
servatives the glory of the British election has been, of course, 
their great majority in parliamentary seats. For Labor the sil- 
ver lining of the clouds of defeat has been the growth of the 
party vote by more than a million over the previous poll. For 
the Liberals there is scant comfort of any kind. They come 
now to parliament with a smaller representation than the 
Irish Nationalists had there during the days of Parnell, 
It remains to be seen what success the Tories will have with 
the intricate matters of European negotiation in which Mr. 
MacDonald was so conspicuously successful. It was largely 
the lack of success in foreign negotiations that brought 
On the other 
hand, Mr. MacDonald’s unquestioned success in the same 
field has not proved enough to save him. The conserva- 
tives seem to have been able to raise a bogey of an impend- 
ing theoretical socialism that brought hundreds of thousands 


about Mr. Baldwin’s previous downfall. 


of unaccustomed voters to the polls, and drove large num- 
bers of timorous Liberals into the Conservative ranks. The 
MacDonald defeat will not make life easier for Herriot in 
France. Certainly it cannot be said to have solved any of 
the problems of world appeasement that confront the 
nations. But it will offer almost final evidence as to the 
ability or otherwise of what is probably the world’s most 
intelligent conservatism to deal with the conditions under 
which a democracy must live in this post-war period. 


The Union Label on the 
Catholic Church 


HE WISDOM OF ROME has often been celebrated, 
and of the survival of that wisdom there is ample evi- 
The action of the responsible committee of Roman 
Catholic bishops in approving the proposal of the American 
Federation of Labor for the placing of the American union 
label on all articles used in church worship is the latest sign 
that the ancient communion has lost none of her astuteness. 
Protestants have received and are considering the same pro- 
posal, but the Roman hierarchy has acted quickly to gain 
the credit that always comes from taking the first action. 
Prayer-books, other religious literature, and all the para- 
phernalia of worship in that highly ornamented communion 
will hereafter bear, inconspicuously but beyond mistake, the 
label that proclaims them the product of American union 


dence. 
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labor. Thirty-five million dollars’ worth of such material 
will be kept out of the country, it is said, by this decision. 
But the bishops know that there is no loss, either monetary 
or of any other nature, involved in the new policy. Many 
of the leaders of American Catholicism are not a whit more 
progressive in their views on social and industrial issues 
than are the ruling elders of Protestantism. It is doubtful, 
for example, whether there is a more reactionary and repel- 
lant figure in the American religious world than Cardinal 
O'Connell of Boston. But still the Catholics manage in some 
fashion not only to leave room within their counsels for 
their social prophets—men like Father John A. Ryan of 
Washington—but also to give them a chance to apply some 
of their social wisdom in the service of the church. And 
Catholicism prospers accordingly. What a display of Pro- 
testant ineptness it will be if the church of Rome manages 
to so conduct her affairs as to convince the workingmen of 
America that their interests are more keenly the concern of 
the hierarchy than of the churches that are supposed 
to stand for freedom! 


Outlawry the Issue, Says 
President Coolidge 


O MORE ENCOURAGING portent comes out of 
N the election than the manner in which President 
Coolidge, having been elected on a platform declaring for 
adherence to the world court, has personally gone beyond 
that stand to proclaim his belief in the outlawry of war 
as the sure method whereby to obtain world peace. The 
letter written by the President to Colonel James A. Drain, 
commander of the American Legion, in support of the 
celebration of Armistice Day, makes clear the interest which 
It is 
to be feared that too many Americans overlooked this state- 
ment, coming as it did in the midst of the election excite- 
ment. After speaking of the way in which Armistice Day 
has come to be an international holiday “in whose celebra- 
tion we will always be drawn closer to other peoples who 
stand for liberal institutions,” Mr. Coolidge went on to say: 
“The growth of sentiment for the outlawry of war from 
this earth has been an impressive fact of recent time. Men 
and women everywhere have been giving their best thought 
to bring this end into full realization. We shall make our 
greatest contributions to human welfare if we shall on 
this international anniversary of peace restored turn our 
thoughts and endeavors to the ideal of peace perpetuated, 

We shall 
not fail in acknowledging our obligation to those whose 
noble service won the victory and established our complete 
independence. But along with this we should have in mind 
the thought of peace gained for all the world and all time 
through cooperation of the same liberal forces that brought 
the victory.” If Mr. Coolidge continues to give his active 
support to the effort to outlaw war—dropping out, it will 
be noted, that pernicious phrase about the outlawry of 
“aggressive” war—the administration upon which he is now 
to enter, an administration for which he will be himself 
responsible, and which is apparently to have ample legisla- 
tive support, may take high place in the annals of America 
and of the world. 


the executive now has in the war outlawry proposal. 


assured and established as a universal benison. 
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An Encouraging Move in 
Ministerial Training 

HE ENORMOUS NUMBER of churches that do 

not pay more than a bare living wage to their 
ministers—and sometimes not that—make inevitable the 
employment in the pastoral relation of those who have 
invested little in preparation for such a task. The 
presence of such poorly based men in the ministry will 
always reduce the value of the total service of the 
churches, and may, at times, prove a positive hindrance 
in the realization of the major Christian aims. Various 
communions deal with this problem in various ways. 
It is heartening to find the Methodists, who perhaps 
have reason to know its importance as well as any 
denomination, wrestling with it in a fashion that shows 
a determination to reduce the educational liabilities of 
their preachers to the lowest possible point. It has 
long been necessary for men entering the Methodist 
ministry to pass a five year’s course of study, with 
examinations and grades given by preachers held espe- 
cially fitted for that task. But it has been easy, under 
the pressure to fill low salaried pulpits, to slide candi- 
dates through this test with no more scrutiny than, 
rumor suggests, is sometimes undergone in a college 
examination by the star football half-back. Now, how- 
ever, the Methodists are putting this study on the basis 
of regular correspondence courses, with carefully pre- 
pared helps for study, lists of required and suggested 
collateral reading, trained ministers assigned not only 
to conduct examinations but to assist throughout the 
process of study. The courses are distinctly liberal in 
tone, and there is attention given to making connection 
between the contents of the text-book and the daily 
ministry of the student. In addition, within the past 
two or three years a series of more than a hundred 
summer schools has been built up, in which the ministe- 
rial candidates are gathered for intensive training. 
Theological professors, bishops, and other qualified 
leaders are asked to give their vacations to teaching in 
these schools. And, to top it all, the required course of 
study for entrance into the Methodist ministry is not 
allowed to be the end, but hundreds of preachers are 


Announcement 


HE SERIES OF editorials and articles, announced 

some weeks ago, dealing with the outlawry of war, 
will begin in our issue of December 4. Beginning with that 
date a six weeks’ subscription to The Christian Century 
will be sent to every Protestant minister in America and 
to a large number of Roman Catholic priests and Jewish 
Rabbis. The entire body of America’s clergy and profes- 
sional teachers of religion is now being notified of this 
gift and asked to send acceptance and correct address. In 
case a regular reader knows of any minister who fails to 
receive this notification by November 20, he will do us 
and his neighbor a kindness by encouraging him to send 
in his name and address. 

THe PuBLIsHERs. 
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now carried on through carefully wrought out post- 
graduate courses especially prepared by pedagogical 
specialists. All in all, the Methodist system of preacher 
training, while it does not pretend to do such work as 
can be done in a good school, does go farther toward 
dealing with the situation created by the underschooled 
preacher than any other denominational effort now 
under way in this country. 


The Newspaper—Can It Be 
Christian? 


TUDENTS OF THE EFFORT of democracy to 

maintain itself, both nationally and internationally, in 
the modern order discern no more immediate and baffling 
problem than that of the newspaper. With civilization itself 
at stake in a race between education and catastrophe, in- 
comparably the most important social organ for impressing 
men’s minds is the newspaper. One can easily become 
frightened at even a partial comprehension of the enormous 
range of responsibilities that society has committed to its 
daily journals. And that fear increases with knowledge of 
the cavalier fashion in which many newspaper owners and 
managers have made social ends subordinate to personal 
gain. There are few large communities in the United States 
where large numbers of responsible citizens will not avow 
an increasing distrust of the press, although this is usually 
accompanied by resignation to a condition that is considered 
beyond amend. 

Within the past few months this condition has given occa- 
sion for three magazine articles of dissimilar nature but 
unusual importance. The first was the searching discussion 
of the nature of news, written by Charles W. Wood, and 
published in The Christian Century under the title, “Our 
Pagan Press.” The second was an article contributed to 
the Century magazine by Ernest W. Gruening, in which 
the present state of American daily journalism was depicted. 
The third is the report by Charles M. Sheldon in the current 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly of his “Experiment of a 
Christian Daily.” The first two discussed a condition; the 
latter describes an attempt at the sort of a solution that many 
favor. Between them they throw many revealing lights 
upon the problem of the daily newspaper as this country 
now experiences it. 

The principal counts against the daily press of America 
can probably be comprehended under three heads. It is 
charged, first, that there is distortion of news. Upton Sin- 
clair wrote his “Brass Check” to prove that the newspapers 
are so responsive to certain economic influences that they do 
not give a true report of events that have economic impli- 
cations. The book has been derided, and its author even 
more, but there never has been any largely successful denial 
of the incidents and facts upon which Mr. Sinclair based 
his contention. A brief acquaintance with any social group 
in almost any American city is enough to show how it is 
taken for granted that news is suppressed or distorted in 
order to forward the private interests of the persons con- 
trolling the papers. Thus, the editors of a labor paper will 
justify an outrageous mishandling of the facts in a matter 
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on the ground that their constituency expects it and that, 
unless this is done, the desired response cannot be obtained 
from their readers. At the same time, readers will discount 
reports in conservative newspapers on the ground that edi- 
torial interests are involved and that “of course” the account 
is therefore prejudiced. In some cases where there is no 
actual distortion in news reporting, the distortion is accom. 
plished in the headlines. 

The second charge speaks of a distortion of emphasis, 
Mr. Wood dealt at great length with this question in his 
notable article. Not many years ago a gentleman who js 
frequently spoken of as the most prominent editor of daily 
newspapers in this country was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner. He spoke to the company, his brothers in the journal- 
He declared it 
to be his aim to produce such a paper that every reader on 
first sight every morning would involuntarily exclaim, “My 
God!” American journalism has to a distressing extent 
surrendered to that sort of an ideal. British journalism and 
that of the continent, especially since the war, is moving in 
the same direction. Japanese and Latin-American journal- 
ism becomes increasingly sensational. The effort is con- 
sciously to ferret out those incidents, or those aspects of a 
matter, that lend themselves to sensational treatment, and 
then to devote the paper to the capitalizing of that sensation. 
The result is a press whose principal figures are persons of 
bad repute, and whose unconscious influence is to focus the 
minds of the masses upon the cancers of society. 

The third charge concerns itself with the lack of moral 
responsibility on the part of most newspapers. It is impos- 
sible to talk long with most newspaper proprietors on these 
things without being reminded that theirs is a business, and 
that the first duty of a business is to make profits. The 
distorted emphasis of which we have spoken comes, not 
because the newspaper owner prefers to deal in dirt or 
viciousness, but because that type of sensationalism is the 
quickest way to a large circulation, which is the requirement 
of advertisers. Newspaper profits come from advertising 
almost without exception. There are few men responsible 
for the conduct of newspapers who are willing to accept 
the social responsibility that should be involved in that type 
of public service to the extent of foregoing the wealth that 
seems reserved for the sensationalist or the distortionist. 
The newspaper owner simply will not, save in rare cases, 
acknowledge that he stands in any different relation to the 
community than the dry goods merchant. 

Dr. Sheldon now tells us, in his Atlantic article, what 
he tried to do more than twenty years ago when, for a week, 
he edited the Daily Capital, of Topeka, Kansas, as he be- 
lieved a Christian newspaper should be edited. The expefi- 
ment arose out of his famous book, “In His Steps,” in 
which, it will be remembered, the proposal was made that 
a Christian should order all his acts by applying the test 
question: “What would Jesus do?” The owner of the 
Topeka newspaper was curious to find out what the appli- 
cation of such a test would do to his paper. Dr. Sheldon, 
working under enormous physical disadvantages, undertook 
the discovery. 


istic profession, of his ideals for his craft. 


To those who remember the newspaper reports of 1900 it 
is evident that what actually happened in Topeka during 
the week of Dr. Sheldon’s editorship has never been sym- 
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pathetically reported before. The special correspondents 
who “covered” the experiment—and made Dr. Sheldon 
more trouble than any other feature of his week—either 
did not try to find out what was going forward and why, 
or else were so steeped in the traditions of a sensational 
press that they were incapable of understanding. They 
declared that the paper, under its experimental editorial 
policy, was dull. That damned it. 

According to Dr. Sheldon’s report it is clear that his 
effort really came to this: an attempt to give to his readers 
some sense of the vitalities in the life of the moment. He 
may have been successful in so doing, or he may not. He 
presents facts that suggest that he was successful to a 
remarkable degree. When it is remembered that he had to 
work with only such material as the regular press service 
supplied, having neither time nor funds to secure corre- 
spondents outside of Topeka sympathetic with his purpose 
and keen to send him the sort of material he desired, it 
is astonishing that he accomplished as much as he did. He 
secured an enormous circulation; which might not have been 
permanent had the paper continued as he conducted it, but 
at least showed the presence of a widespread interest even 
a quarter of a century ago in a different type of journalism. 
In the whole experience there was evidently hardly a feature 
that Dr. Sheldon, after these years of rumination, regrets. 
From his point of view there appeared abundant evidence 
of the response that would be made to a journalism 
conducted day in and day out in much the manner he 
essayed. 

In a way, this is what the Christian Science Monitor, of 
Boston, now tries to do. Journalists will sweep the Moni- 
tor from discussion because of the ecclesiastical constitu- 
ency upon which it is said to fall back for support, both 
in circulation and advertising. There is a real question, 
however, whether the Monitor’s constituency and title does 
itmore good than harm. Certainly there are thousands who 
have been kept from giving the paper serious attention be- 
cause of its frank avowal of its church connections. Yet 
the Monitor is constantly gathering readers and standing. 
It has a high standing outside the United States, Mr. Lloyd 
George, for example, saying on his recent trip that it is 
the only American paper he habitually reads. And it is 
devoted to the same end that controlled the Topeka Capital 
under Dr. Sheldon, the emphasizing of present vitalities. 
Its disregard of the scandalous and its careful attention 
to such constructive features of our social order as con- 
ferences on education, international relations, and even 
domestic economy, give it a character peculiar to itself. 

Alongside Dr. Sheldon’s experiment and the Christian 
Science Monitor it is well, in any consideration of a better 
journalism, to lay down the New York Times. The Times 
has the familiar conservative editorial policy usually to be 
found in newspapers that seek their readers in the middle 
and upper classes. There have been instances in which 
this editorial policy has to some degree filtered through to 
cr lor the news pages. But on the whole the Times prides 
itself on doing one thing well, gathering all the news it 
can from all over the globe and presenting it so that the 
reader may obtain an actual picture of world conditions on 
any given day. To the task of gathering and printing 
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reports of actual and significant happenings, the Times 
devotes itself with what must be regarded as a true sense 
of social obligation. The judgment as to what is of import 
may not always be that of the Monitor or that of Dr. Shel- 
don, In many instances we would be inclined to consider 
it a better judgment. 

Not infrequently ministerial groups call for the establish- 
ment of a Christian daily newspaper. These resolutions 
seldom have behind them much appreciation of what is 
involved in the making of a modern daily. Chicago, for 
example, badly needs a better morning newspaper. Leaving 
out of consideration all questions of editorial policy, it is 
dismaying to compare the range of news spread every 
morning before the people of New York with the trickle 
with which Chicagoans must satisfy themselves. But the 
establishment of a successful morning paper in Chicago 
would demand resources of from ten to fifteen million 
dollars a year available for from three to five years; the 
building up of a news service that could equal and improve 
upon the supply of news provided by the Associated Press ; 
and a body of supporters who would stand by the paper 
during the days of hard fighting that would be its certain 
portion, when a newsstand boycott and continuous distribu- 
tion dislocations would certainly befall it. 1f anyone thinks 
that these conditions are likely soon to be met, either in 
Chicago or in any other major American city, he is an 
optimist of the first rank. 

To be sure, this problem of the press is not likely to be 
a problem for more than fifty years longer. In half a cen- 
tury more the daily press—if there should still be a daily 
press—is almost certain to have its character essentially 
changed. The art of the motion picture, combined with the 
radio, is likely to make the dissemination of news very dif- 
ferent from what it is today. Pictures are already being 
telegraphed across the ocean in a few minutes; amateur 
broadcasters in Australia are reported to have circled the 
globe with their words last week. In half a century we 
may well be listening to all the important words that are 
being spoken in any land, the while we watch the action 
that accompanies them, or, at the least, see events which 
have taken place not more than a day earlier. Such a con- 
dition will, to be sure, bring new problems, but they will 
not be the problems of distortion and falsity that we now 
know. 

But in the meantime, while we wait for this fifty years 
to pass, there are some things that men of social conscience 
can declare for in the field of daily journalism. They can 
stand against monopolies in news. How that situation is 
to be handled we do not know; we do know that so long 
as any body has it in its power, by refusing a franchise, 
practically to withhold from responsible persons the oppor- 
tunity to conduct first-grade newspapers in our centers, 
there is an unhealthy situation that requires mending. They 
can stand for a sense of trusteeship in newspaper conduct. 
The newspaper proprietor must be made to regard himself 
as something more than a merchant. If he is not ready to 
acknowledge the semi-public character of his position, and 
the responsibilities thus entailed, he has no right, in a 
democracy, to the position, and should be forced to give 
way. 

The pressing responsibility that is upon right-minded 
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men is to discover the newspapers that are trying, however 
feebly, to set up higher standards for their profession, and 
then to give to the managers and editors of such papers 
clear evidence of a public ready to support a better press. 
Improvement of daily journalism will come—if it comes— 
not so much from the establishment of new papers as from 
the improvement of old ones. The journalistic profession— 
because it is a profession—must find its leadership among 
those who have been professionally trained. The zealous 
amateur can contribute little. And professional journal- 
ists will be found ready to raise their standards just as 
rapidly as they can be sure that, by so doing, they are 
not insuring the ultimate end of their own livelihood. 


The Sources of the Sermon 


SIR: Could you take time to give me your opinion on a question 
which your journal has provoked? Your journal always provokes 
questions, but here is one which I feel must be answered by someone 
with authority. The question was provoked by your fine editorial 
of October 9, “Mental Suicide for $20.80.” My question is: “To 
what extent is a preacher justified in using ‘preaching helps’? Now, 
I agree thoroughly with the editorial. But what other ‘helps’ 
should or should not receive the same censure? That is the ques- 
tion. I might, perhaps, dare to ask for a paper to come from your 
journal headed, let us say, “The Ethics of Preaching Helps, or, 
Legitimate Plagiarism.” 
welcome such a paper. 


I feel sure many fellow readers would 
However, in this letter, I want to address 
you with my own personal problem. Here is a clergyman in a busy 
parish, highly organized into boys’, girls’, men’s and women’s clubs. 
I need not repeat, I hope, the amount of work such a parish demands 
from one man, Out of an overwhelming weck this minister is sup- 
posed to appear on Sunday as a preacher, and on at least one imid- 
week How is this to be 
Set apart the morning hours for study and 
sermon writing? Human needs break into them. Burn the oil late 
into the night? Fatigue sits upon the shoulders. No, two sermons 
of one’s best work cannot be produced weck after week except by 
the genius. 


occasion as “a man with a message.” 


conscientiously done? 


I know Phillips Brooks, in his Lectures on Preaching, thinks 
otherwise. But that great preacher could turn much more of his 
time to the preparation of sermons than can be done by most of 
us nowadays. It is with men in this position that the preaching helps 
find a half-listening ear. Now, then, to what extent can one use 
In your fellow publication, 
new column headed Sermon Briefs. In your own journal appears 
an advertisement of The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts—‘“this 
great treasure house of choice sermon material may now be had 
for $10." Do you advise me to make use of such or similar helps 
for, shall we say, some of my preaching? 
gation? 


such helps? the Churchman, appears a 


Is it fair to my congre- 
Is it fair to my ordination? You see, I am seeking, not 


HH. R. S. 


to provoke a discussion, but advice. 


HERE IS A DELIGHTFUL STORY of a European 
professor with notable habits of care and accuracy, but 
He 
was busy with his Shakespeare, and he had come upon the 
lines : 


quite without kindling qualities of the imagination. 


Sermons in stones, 
Books in running brooks, 
And good in everything. 


He read and reread these lines with furroughed brow. Ob- 
viously something was the matter. 
confused. 


The words were all 
An emendation was needed. Ah, he had it! 
The matter was rather simple after all. And so he pro- 
duced his corrected form of the passage from the great 
Elizabethan : 
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Sermons in books, 
Stones in running brooks, 
And good in everything. 





Here you have just the tragedy of getting sermons ready. 
made from books, quite unceremoniously offered. Every. 
thing is correct, cold, calculated and commonplace. It is 
only a man who can get sermons from stones who is really 
a preacher after all. 

We have been asked to discuss the matter of the use of 
sermon materials. And we see before us as we write those 
vast series of volumes towering higher than the lofties 
building in Manhattan which are warranted to be a substi- 
tute for personal thought. It is a sad sight. For the 
preacher who once surrenders to the use of such material 
is quite definitely shut out from the prophet’s paradise. A 
flaming sword guards the way across which it would be 
necessary for him to move to find the preacher’s joy. He 
has sold the ethical integrity of his intellectual life and 
Faust himself did not make a darker bargain with 
Mephistopheles. 

The fundamental reason why a preacher must not use 
these helps is precisely that he cannot get sermons from 
them. To use Phillips Brooks’ immortal definition, “A ser- 
mon is truth given through personality.” A borrowed ser- 
mon may contain a good deal of truth, but it violates the 
personal life of the preacher to give as his message what 
is not his message at all. And of course the congregation is 
bound to suffer far more than the preacher knows. There 
is a complete absence from the sermon of the note of per- 
sonal discovery, of personal grapple, and personal joy in 
the possession of truth. The pseudo-sermon possesses, it 
may be, every necessary characteristic of a truly prophetic 
utterance except the moral grapple on the part of the 
preacher, and the spiritual vision in his eyes, without which 
no discourse really becomes a sermon. The simplest words, 
bright with personal devotion and warm with personal 
eagerness to enrich the life of a congregation, go farther 
than the most notable utterance which does not belong to 
the preacher at all. Preaching is not reading aloud from 
an invisible manuscript prepared by someone else. You 
cannot preach another man’s sermon. You can only preach 
your own, 

But we are reminded of the wheels within wheels of the 
organization of a typical modern church. We are reminded 
of the boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs and men’s organizations 








and women’s organizations. How is a preacher who is 
forced to move like the dog in an old-fashioned churning 
machine to find time to prepare sermons while he is keeping 
the machinery in motion? We are very glad to confront 
this dilemma. The truth is that there are thousands of 
sermons to be found in the wheels and bolts and dynamos 
of our modern organization. And there are untold sermons 
to be found in the lives which we meet in the clubs for old 
and young, and in all the busy activities of our modert 
church. The man who goes through a week, meeting men 
and women and boys and girls in all the revealing activities 
of a modern church, all the while taking their sins and their 
problems seriously, will find more than themes for two 
sermons and a talk at a midweek fellowship service. He 
will find so many themes that he will have to choose among 
them. Henry Ward Beecher used to say that he had 9 
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many subjects that he never could preach on them all. It 
is quite beside the mark to say that he was a genius. His 
genius took the very simple form of taking everything that 
happened to him as a basis for a sermon. The truth is that 
the very problem in relation to sermon material rises from 

a wrong attitude toward our own activities. If a man 
cannot find sermonic materials among his busy human rela- 
tions he cannot find them anywhere. You get to know 
people by working with them. Self-consciousness is for- 
gotten and men reveal themselves to us as we work with 
them in clubs and in all the efforts of a medern church. If 
a man regards every human experience and every human 
activity as a source for sermon material he will soon be 
astounded by his wealth. 

Suppose this man has all too little time to read. His 
mornings are interrupted. He is weary at night. After all 
it is not so much the quantity of his reading as his earnest- 
ness in making what he reads his own. Every day he 
spends a few minutes with some flaming sentence in the 
Bible. Soon it kindles a fire in his own life. He thinks 
about the people he meets and with whom he works in the 
light of it. He goes to sleep at night with its words singing 
in his mind and his subconscious self works with the idea 
while he sleeps. And lo! in the morning clear and vivid a 
simple human message from those words lies in his mind 
all ready for his people. 

Or he reads a great work. He reads it slowly. He reads 
it amid interruptions. He reads it again. He dreams over 
its great ideas. He broods over its great thoughts. He sees 
his boys and girls and men and women against the back- 
ground of its great conceptions. And some day, in the 
midst of his grinding work, he knows with what a wistful 
eagerness he wants to make the heart of that book the 
possession of his people. But now it has become his own. 
Even as he credits its author with providing him stimulus 
as he speaks in the pulpit, his own mind and imagination 
take wings and the words he speaks are luminous and 
powerful. 

Or the preacher comes up from his own valley of pain, 
of humiliation, of struggle. The marks of failure are upon 
him. Yet the promise of a great victory is in his eye. He 
opens the Bible to find its pages fairly glittering with jewels 
all ready for his using. His own struggle and victory have 
made him a kingly exegete. And as he preaches men find 
that he had indeed brought a living word from God to them. 

Or he has stood by a lad who has made shipwreck of his 
manhood and is trying to save something from the tragic 
breakdown of his character. How the passion for preven- 
tion and the passion for salvation burn in the next Sunday’s 
sermon! The boy whose deep and suffering eyes gave him 
a new defintion of sin and repentance has unconsciously 
also given him many a sermon. 

Or there is that day when he stood in the house death 
had entered. There he found such simple faith in immor- 
tality, such unabashed and hearty belief in the presence of 
God, that his very study gleamed with an unearthly light 
when he entered it again. 

. The man who will take every personal and pastoral expe- 
nence as a point of sermonic departure will find volumes of 
unwritten sermons fighting for expression in his mind and 
heart. One real difficulty is that so many of us have never 
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learned how a sermon is born and grows. With vast 
wealth all about us, we are watching the movement of dis- 
tant caravans. If we learn to extract from our own experi- 
ence and activities and human contacts their full essence of 
sermonic material, we will find with a sort of strange joy 
that we possess a perfect treasure house of vital words. 


Eating the Bow-Wow 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE CHILDREN that have been born unto Keturah 

and her husband, behold, they are scattered afar; but 
from time to time they come home to us. And there is no 
Money that we spend more cheerfully, or ever have spent, 
than that which bringeth us together that we may look each 
other in the face and continue to be One Household. 

And at Thanksgiving they came unto us. And the little 
sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah did not 
remember any previous Thanksgiving, neither did she know 
that all her life she had been an occasion of Thanksgiving 
unto me and Keturah and unto her father and mother and 
her brother and her sister. And she watched the prepara- 
tions with Keen Interest. And when the Large Turkey was 
brought into the Kitchen to be prepared for the Oven, she 
beheld it, and she called it Bow-Wow. For it was nearer 
the size of such Bow-Wows as she knew than it was to any 
other thing with which she might have compared it. And 
when it came to the Table, it was somewhat changed, but 
she still recognized it, and clapped her hands and hailed it 
Bow-Wow, and gleefully accepted her slice of Bow-Wow 
and asked for more. 

Now I and Keturah have heen educated by our children ; 
and our vocabulary hath been enlarged accordingly. And 
we and all those present at the table accepted the new name, 
and the plates were passed back for second helpings of 
Bow-Wow so long as there remained anything either of the 
Bow-Wow or of the appetite. And such names when once 
they are admitted to the vocabulary of our family do not 
disappear, but are brought forth again when they are 
needed. So at Christmas time we all dined upon Bow- 
Wow, and when Thanksgiving cometh again, it shall be 
Bow-Wow that we eat. 

I have considered these matters as they relate to the 
names of things that we use and enjoy, and the manner in 
which we accustom ourselves to the words we use. The 
rose by any other name might or might not be as sweet, but 
if the name of Romeo had been John Smith and not Mr. 
Montague, then had Romeo’s father, Mr. Capulet, found 
no fault with this correct young man who sued for the hand 
of his daughter, and Mr. Shakespeare would have had to 
crib a plot from somewhere else. 

Now the change in the name of a thing doth not of neces- 
sity change the thing itself. Neither is it always a matter 
of necessity that a name should be changed when in process 
of time the thing itself doth change. But things sometimes 
change sadly while names remain. When a little child doth 
call the Turkey a Bow-Wow, that is occasion for Merri- 
ment, and it minisheth not at all the goodness of the Tur- 
key, nor the Stuffing, nor the Gravy nor the Cranberries. 
But it were rather a Grim and Sad joke if there were to be 
a Thanksgiving Day and ne Giving of Thanks. 








A Layman Looks at Christian Missions 


By R. A. Doan 


AVING JUST RETURNED from a visit to many 
lands I want to say I am glad I am an American, 
but no gladder than I would be were I a Japanese, a Chi- 
nese, a Filipino or an Indian, provided only that I were a 
Christian. I have come to value my relationship to Christ 
above my nationality. I cannot agree with that statement of 
Stephen Decatur: “Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.” This does not mean I am less 
patriotic in the true sense. I yield to no man in my love 
for America. But it means that my relation to all mankind 
through Christ has become the supreme relationship. What 
we have seen repeatedly in the countries of the orient, 
countries where evolution and revolution are fairly whirling 
onward, causes me to say that above everything else I value 
the privilege of thinking and acting as a believer in Jesus. 
This leads me to say that my strengthened loyalty to the 
Christian religion has for its foundation my right to adjust 
myself and my thinking to conditions in the world that 
never existed before. 

My frequent visits to the mission fields in the past ten 
years have gradually but absolutely destroyed any concep- 
tion of a legal God I may have had. The last vestige of 
God as a judge, unchanging in his requirements and immov- 
able in what we may have considered his decrees, is gone. 
God does not seem the same in Luchowfu, China, or Pendra 
Road, India, as he does in Nelsonville, Ohio, or Owen 
Sound, Ontario. I think God and Christ are the same 
yesterday, today and forever only in their yearning and 
longing to lift men out of the mire. I cannot conceive of 
them as unchanging in their requirements regardless of con- 
ditions. Those among whom we have lived this past year 
require a kinder God than w: deserve. I understand now 
as I never could have in America that God’s love rather 
than his law must rule the world, and in the lands where 
we have been it must be a more patient and lenient love 
than he offers you and me in America. 


” 


Some of the conclusions and suggestions I bring to you 
are the result of changes in my own conception and thought 
of foreign missions that would have been violent had they 
not occurred more or less gradually through the years. I 
ask that you neither accept nor reject them without careful 
thought and investigation. 


I will say some things I would 
not have said ten, four or two years ago. It is possible I 
may say some things I would unsay five years from now. 
It would require a presumptuous man to predict what 
conditions we may face then. But hesitancy now will not 
prepare us for action then. It is good to be living in a 
world that is not monotonously ordering its life as though 
all truth had been discovered. You will remember as we 
speak that we are dealing with a part of the world which 
is a different civilization than our own and in which God 
is working in a way unknown in our land. I do not mean 
that we should fail to recognize that what is transpiring 
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there is vital to the whole of Christianity. For I am more 
than ever convinced that the events now occurring in the 
Christian development in the East will have a direct effect, 
under God, in releasing us here from what threatens tp 
be the thralldom of a static religion, I am only asking 
that you do not try to measure what is occurring in the 
lands where Christianity is young by the standard you have 
established in your own mind in surroundings which are 
so different. 


I 

The world will not be won to Christ by an invasion, If 
you could flood the east with missionaries tomorrow Chris. 
tianity would not conquer quickly. I do not mean that 
missionaries are not needed but that mere numbers will not 
suffice. Do you think any influx of missionaries into Japan 
following the recent unfriendly action of our congress 
would prevent Japan from thinking that what our country 
has done speaks so loudly that what the missionaries might 
say could not be heard? Think you an invasion of Chris- 
tianity could win India with its present caste prejudices and 
political turmoil? Or would any amount of peaceful but 
forceful presentation of Christianity in China, which has 
been so despoiled by so-called civilized nations and so fre- 
quently abused even in retaliation for her mistreatment of 
uninvited missionaries, bring her to the feet of a loving 
Christ ? 

I do not say these things as cause for discouragement but 
only to show that our survey will present facts which will 
force us to the conclusion that we have started on a long 
road. There is no short cut to the salvation of the world. 
We may as well understand that our generation can only 
make a beginning in the building of this long road. But 
how important it is that what we build will be substantial 


so that supplies may not be cut off when the road is con- ? 


tinued by others after we have fallen along the way. 

There are practical questions involved which we dare not 
ignore. I remind you again of the fact which I presented 
two years ago upon my return from China and Japan. We 
have entered upon a new stage of our foreign mission 
endeavor. With amazing rapidity in the past few years the 
conduct and control of the work has been passing into the 
hands of capable consecrated Christians of the nationali- 
ties among whom we are working. We must recall that in 
the early days—forty years ago—we had no constituency 
in these lands. Now capable leaders are appearing. Even 
where such is not the case the church is demanding freedom 
to conduct its own affairs. Significant of this tendency is 
the action taken at the last meeting of our general committee 
in Japan, which calls for the use of the word church in 
every connection where formerly the term mission was used. 
The new form of convention and ad interim committee in 
our church both in China and Japan, with full participa 
tion of the nationals, is a great encouraging advance toward 
the autonomy of the church. 

These changed conditions will have a vital bearing upot 
the selection and training of missionaries; upon the meas 
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ure of control exercised over the church in foreign lands 
by boards in America; upon the kind of appeal made here, 
and upon many minor matters. We are to be the assistants 
of the churches in those lands—not the directors. We must 
not think the people to whom we have gone are irreligious. 
The years have given me an increasing respect for the 
people who worship in a different way than 1. The man 
who indulges in ancestor worship has much to teach us. 
My Christianity is a sweeter, more precious possession 
because it has been compared with other less satisfying 
religions. But at the same time I have learned I am akin 
to every man who struggles to go beyond the base and 
sordid. It is our wonderful task to build upon the founda- 
tion of truth-seeking which exists in these lives; not ruth- 
lessly to sweep away their moorings. 


II 

Our appeal must be that men join Christ—not our church. 
How infinitely precious is Christ when one is far away 
from any large number who know him and how useless 
one’s church affiliation except as it has helped to instill 
Christ in his heart. The influence of Jesus in the crisis in 
India today is remarked by many, but the visible results in 
a strengthened church are not so apparent. I rejoice 
greatly because of the influence of the life of the Man of 
Gallilee in India today but I long for a church which 
requires only loyalty to him. 

I think I can do no better than to quote a portion of a 
Christmas editorial clipped from the Social Reformer, a 
paper which is having a profound effect in India, and which 
is edited by a man who is not an avowed Christian, though 
there are those who declare him to be one without his 
knowing it or professing it. He said in his paper last 
Christmas: “More than nineteen hundred years ago Jesus 
Christ was nailed upon the cross by a Roman governor. 
The orthodox Jews who instigated Pilate to commit this 
infamous crime were no doubt satisfied that the great move- 
ment which Christ had set on foot had failed. It was 
Jewish bigotry that had failed. Never before have 
so many earnest minds of all races and creeds turned to 
him for light and guidance in their perplexities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, a Hindu, has sought, for the first time 
in history, to apply the Master’s teaching to politics as the 
best means of raising the people of India to a consciousness 
of their duty to themselves and to humanity. That 
is the reflection which, on this Christmas eve, occurs to us 
and we commend it to the reverent thought of all readers, 
Christian and non-Christian. Mahatma Gandhi’s move- 
ment has made the central teaching of Christ known and 
cherished in quarters to which a hundred years of propa- 
ganda of Christian missions had not been able to penetrate. 
And it has been presented in a form readily assimilable to 
the Indian mind. A Hindu becomes a better Hindu, 
2 Mohammedan a better Mohammedan, a Parsi a better 
Parsi by following his own ancestral faith in the master 
light which Jesus lighted nineteen centuries ago, He him- 
self spoke of his message as a leaven which operates in and 
through the pre-existing stuff of which each nation’s life 
ismolded. T houghtful Christian missionaries, we are glad, 
are coming to realize the need of recasting their old methods 
in the new light in which Christ appears today. To them 
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and to all we wish a happy Christmas!” I wonder if 
any Christian can read this striking editorial by Mr. 
Natarajan and not feel that the editor and he have a 
common relationship to the inspired Christ? Our only 
hope of bringing Christianity to a winning position is in 
the presentation of Christ, without hindering requirements, 
and in asking men to try his life in their own way. 


Ill 


The social and industrial situation and conditions grow- 
ing out of race prejudice add to the complication of our 
survey. One wishes he might have opportunity and time 
to discuss at length these and other powerful factors that 
are contributing to the unrest of the east. “Industrial 
exploitation” acquires a new meaning when one travels in 
the orient. The process of industrialization is ominous. It 
is changing the social fabric—I fear not for the better. 
Unscrupulous seekers of wealth and pleasure bring shame 
to the cheek of him who would see the world ruled by love. 

It is impossible to depict the changed industrial condi- 
tions that are coming about in these lands. Japan is already 
facing the serious problem of advanced industrialism and 
in many ways it presents her greatest difficulty in adjust- 
ment. What will it be when the whole east labors under 
similar conditions with their terrific consequences? One 
shudders when he realizes what similar ambitions have 
brought about in other parts of the world. I can’t describe 
our emotions and reactions as we viewed the great world 
ports of the east—Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Calcutta and Manila—and realized that not one of 
them belonged to the people in whose land they are located. 
Shanghai, where more than three thousand Americans now 
live permanently, is said to be the largest permanent Ameri- 
can community outside the United States. And such cess- 
pools of iniquity af hese great ports are! One wonders 
how long a just God'will withhold his hand. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to the reign of Christ in 
the world is race prejudice. How long will it be until 
Christian people will believe that in Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free? Two years ago as we 
approached the coast line of Japan, after having been out 
of sight of land for nearly ten days, I was looking at the 
dim outline through binoculars. I offered them to a sea- 
soned trader from Singapore and he said, “No, I don’t 
like the Japanese. I won't look at their land.” A weather 
beaten pilot who was guiding our boat up the treacherous 
Hoogly River as we approached the port of Calcutta used 
bitter language, which I do not wish to repeat, in his advo- 
cacy of the sternest repressive measures in India with shot 
and shell and hanging. Constantly everywhere the white 
man displayed his feeling of superiority. The brown or 
yellow or black race was created to serve him. 

The passage of the exclusion act by our own congress in 
its effect upon the Japanese is the most striking example 
just now of this assumption of superiority. I have nothing 
but praise for the repression and self-control of the proud 
Japanese under these trying circumstances. Though we 
were there at the time and both before and after the passage 
of the bill, we never met with a single unkindness or rebuff. 
The press almost universally conceded the right of America 
to regulate immigration and its necessity. But they were 
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very clear in attributing the discrimination against the 
yellow races as being due to race prejudice. 

You may be very sure the editorials in the Japan news- 
papers during those first heated days did not fail to call in 
question our Christianity. The Osaka Asahi said: “We 
know there are such ideas as the church peace and the 
truce of God by the side of the political peace movement. 
. . . But history teaches us that at the beginning of Christian- 
ity it was frequently the cause of fighting and bloodshed due 
to its extreme anti-foreign spirit. Through processes of 
evolution, religion has advanced to its present conditions. 
The United States is a Christian nation, and the fact that 
furious anti-Japanese agitation started in such a civilized 
country is a retrogression to a primitive age. We discern 
from their action that the American’s religious idea is 
frivolous, so frivolous that it cannot control and repress 
racial prejudice.” 

Scores of such editorials could be quoted. They have 
accepted the gauntlet. Their plans are to prove the yellow 
race not inferior. We have placed a heavy strain upon 
the friendship that was greatly enhanced by the Washing- 
ton disarmament conference and our immediate help at the 
time of the earthquake. As long as race prejudice exists 
in such intensity as it does today there can be no real peace. 
The first task of the religion of the Prince of Peace is to 
break down race prejudice. 


IV 

The real task of our survey is to give us our bearings in 
a confused world, a changed and changing world. It is 
inconceivable that the world may be Christianized, except 
by a united church. Dr. Armstrong, of the Canadian Meth- 
odist church, in speaking to a group of several hundred 
missionaries in Karuizawa, Japan, a few days after the 
earthquake, made a remarkable and alarming statement. 
He was pleading for united action in the rehabilitation of 
Christian work in Tokyo and Yokohama. He said it had 
taken twenty years of planning and negotiations to bring 
the Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregationalists into 
one body in Canada. He believed that, unless the earth- 
quake hastened the spirit-of union that it would require 
fifty years to accomplish the Same results in Japan because 
the denominational lines in Japanwere so much more pro- 
nounced than in Canada! A year has passed since Dr. 
Armstrong made that statement and I think the greatest 
Christian tragedy growing out of the earthquake is the 
almost entire absence of encouragement from the boards in 
America or from Japan itself toward the establishment of 
any closer union between Christian forces. It is the saddest 
thing | contemplate in connection with Christianity in 
Japan. 

In Jubbulpore, India, another communion has built a 
seminary within a few hundred yards of our own. An 
attempt to co-operate, even in the exchange of teachers, 
fell through because of theological questions. Two weak 
institutions, feebly representing Christianity. In the Phil- 
ippines the partisan spirit in the various bodies of Chris- 
tians, including our own, is enough to break one’s heart. 
The Japanese constitute the only large literate body of 
people in Asia. China presents the most potent possibilities 
in the world for untrammeled Christianity. India offers a 
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field in which the most tremendous social changes will soon 
take place with or without the aid of Christianity. The 
Philippines contain a self-assertive, self-conscious, newly 
literate leadership which will not long brook the interfer. 
ence of a divided Christianity. These conditions will not 
wait. 

We cannot quibble by the presentation of our differences 
to these people. Methodists, Disciples, Presbyterians and 
the more than one hundred other Christian organizations 
working in these lands must either recognize as a Christian 
every person who lives a Christ-like life or our cause js 
lost so far as our generation is concerned. There is no 
other way, my friends. From the very early days there 
have been differences of opinion in the church. Paul must 
have been considered a dangerous liberal. He certainly 
was vigorous in his belief that the gospel was for Gentile 
as well as Jew. His point of view was most unacceptable 
to many in Jerusalem. Had he never felt the call to go 
to Ephesus and Corinth and Macedonia and Rome, doubt- 
less circumcision would still be required of one desiring to 
become a Christian as it was of men like Cornelius in the 
beginning. But this difference did not divide the church 
though it was serious enough to require a church council. 
There was room in the church for such as Paul and Tim- 
othy as well as for Peter and James. It is significant that 
it was the foreign missions program of the early church 
that compelled the opening of the door wide enough to 
permit the entrance into the church of those who believed 
in Christ but who were unwilling to become Jews. I plead 
with all the strength at my command that we identify our- 
selves with all those who believe in Christ. 

We, as a people, ought to rejoice over the necessity for 
such unity. How our hearts should respond to the divine 
urge of an expanding Christianity which demands all that 
every Christian has to give but which promises more than 
we have ever received before. We concern ourselves about 
finances; we are made anxious by internal discussions; we 
quibble over non-essentials. We are in danger of being 
lost without even feeling the pain of a floundering Christian 
world. There are details we cannot avoid but our souls 
must not be tried by petty things. We dare not be smoth- 
ered in traditions. Our great objective is the bringing of 
Christ’s love to everybody everywhere. Such a movement 
cannot be measured by a theological yardstick. The world 
needs more than a proclamation. The Chinese or the 
Japanese or the Indian does not consider our religion an 
ideal one when he contemplates the economic and social 
consequences which have resulted from the advent of the 
Anglo-Saxon in his midst. In bringing them the teaching 
of Jesus we are compelled to overcome great international 
wrongs. When I contemplate what we are trying to accom- 
plish in these lands I must express my unalterable belief 
that the odds are too great for a divided church. 

It is utterly impossible to live for a year in that section 
of our earth where more than half the inhabitants of the 
world dwell and not conclude that the things which separate 
Christians constitute their greatest sin. The greatest hin- 
drance to foreign missions is within ourselves, I mean 
within the whole Christian body. I believe you and I, “our 
people,” must cease to turn toward other bodies, when we 
reach this point in our reasoning, in an attempt to content 
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ourselves with branding them as the culprits. Let us take 
the beam out of our own eye. Let us recognize Christian 
character and Christ-filled lives wherever we see them as 
sufficient evidence of the genuineness of that person’s or 
that group’s Christianity. I do not mean a hesitating or 
partial recognition with a sort of fear that we are going 
too far. Christ himself adopted a broader platform than 
many of us are willing to stand upon when he said “he 
who is not against us is for us.” 

Dr. Hodgkin, secretary of the China Christian council, is 
a man who has always impressed me with his wonderful 
Christian spirit. He gave the last evening of our stay in 
China to us. He told us of a retreat which he had just 
attended in Peking. A group of strong, earnest Christian 
leaders was in attendance. Dr. Hodgkin was still under 
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the spell of their audacious spiritual planning. The reflec- 
tion of it was in the countenance of this great broad-minded 
member of the Friends church. Among other things these 
Chinese Christians considered sending a communication to 
the boards in America and Britain, expressing again their 
deep heart desire for a united Chinese church. In discuss- 
ing a possible slogan for such an endeavor for unity one 
suggested that sentence uttered by Dr. Timothy Lew at the 
Shanghai conference in 1922 and which has been repeated 
so often since: ‘We agree to differ. We resolve to love.” 
But another in the group said that was not sufficient. He 
proposed what seems to me ideal, and I give this sentence 
from the lips of the Chinese Christian as the embodiment 
of what I think should be the aim of Christendom—“We 
agree to differ; we resolve to love; we unite to serve.” 


Questions I Asked Tolstoy 


By Edward A. Steiner 


HEN I WAS ABOUT knee-high to a grasshop- 

per, and our neighbors the Novomyeskis were 
harvesting their cabbage crops, I was there to help. I 
carried the heads, root and all to the ox cart, and when 
they were safely deposited in our neighbors’ best room, I 
wielded a knife ineffectively but industriously, in the 
attempt to sever root from head, so that the cows might 
have their share; while heads were dessicated and put 
into a barrel to be made into sauerkraut, per pedes, as has 
been the fate of most good cabbage heads from time 
immemorial. 


I did more damage to my clothes and fingers than benefit 
to the world’s supply of sauerkraut, and the Novomyeskis 
made fun of the little Jew who so eagerly began the task, 
and whose arms and legs so soon grew tired. I doubt that 
my pride was ever more hurt than it was then; my pride 
more than my ears, by which my elder brother led me 
home, for I had lessons to learn. I much preferred helping 
to make sauerkraut to scratching meaningless numerals ort 
my slate. As a rule, when I evaded domestic or school 
duties, I was somewhere helping, always ineffectively, at 
some manual labor. 

There were very few craftsmen in our town. Tailors, 
shoemakers, clothweavers . . . but there was no place for 
a child’s unskilled hands like my own, to help in these 
trades. At the blacksmith’s I could hold tongs, at the 
carpenter’s fetch and carry boards and tools, and for a 
long time I hesitated to which trade to devote myself; 
until one day when the blacksmith let me hold the hot 
end of a piece of iron. Then I decided in favor of car- 
pentry, especially as I liked Pan Vinohradski, who was very 
kind to me and did not scold me when I dulled his adze 
for him by hacking a stone instead of a log. 

lortunately for houses and barns I was sharply de- 
flected from that honorable trade, for I know I could never 
have hewn a log straight or driven a nail effectively. This 
desire to do manual labor soon exhausted my strength, 





and my lack of natural skill made me admire the artisans 
the more. 

I always had a curious notion that to turn raw material 
into something useful or beautiful was more nearly work- 
ing with God, and I still believe that God, the working 
man and the poet belong to the same guild. Very early I 
developed a hearty contempt for the middleman and the 
mere helper, though they perform necessary duties; but to 
be content to hand bricks to the mason rather than learn 
brick-making or bricklaying, to measure cloth when one might 
learn to drape it or weave a design ; to peddle shoestrings or 
bonds when one might at least be a cobbler or a paper- 
maker ; to preach sermons with borrowed firstlies and last- 
lies, when one might prophesy, seemed to me always a 
sign of inferiority; though society rewards the salesman 
more than the inventor, and applauds the pulpit orator 
while it derides the prophet. No wonder, then, that Tol- 
stoy, peasant clad, barefooted as I saw him pictured, trum- 
peter of defiance to church and state, drew me as the 
prophet Amos might have drawn me to the high plane 
of Tekoa. 

Mother Russia welcomed me sadly. She wore her poor 
garments in a slovenly way, with only here and there an 
ornament: a barbaric churchtower, like a gorgeous head- 
dress on a slattern. I saw the heart of her and found it 
She was ready to share her cabbage soup with the 
pilgrim, a bed of straw for his weary body, and, in the 
morning, a blessing on his way. Hard and cruel she was 
too, as the poor often are, from privation and ignorance. 
Venal because the law was hard, and justice blind. Super- 
stitious because her God was all powerful, and the church 
dispensed the treasure of mercy, like a merchant who 
sells to the highest bidder, or a creditor who threatens to 
foreclose his mortgage on her soul. 

Her religion was barbarism varnished with Christianity, 
a thin, poor coating which did not stand the strain of 
daily wear. Her children were tagged with passports, tied 
to the law’s apron strings; distrusted, impractical, un- 
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reliable. Because life was hard, its rewards uncertain, 
and the mind imprisoned, they sought escape from their 
misery by seeking God; so the land was full of pilgrims 
like myself, who followed “voices” or sought holy places— 
birds in the trackless air, soaring to no mean heights, leav- 
ing their earthly clods with souls bound for paradise. 


The end of my pilgrimage was Moscow, a holy city, 
not because of its thousand shrines, its holy ikons and its 
sacred Kremlin, but because of Tolstoy who had found 
God—had found him by renunciation, in labor, poverty, in 
purity of mind and heart. He still lived in the “great 
house,” no palace, however, but a rambling place, low 
built, and guarded as the law required. The guardian was 
suspicious, naturally so, for 1 was a tramp, though I 
asked not for bread but for the master of the house. After 
long delay I was admitted by Count Tolstoy himself. 

I have written this down long ago. I am writing it down 
again, distanced now by nearly forty years—not the inci- 
dents, startling or amusing, but the lasting impressions 
carved upon the sensitive soul of one who had sought and 
found God in work and in the faith of men. Tolstoy was 
the first great man whom I met face to face. My teachers, 
most of them, university professors included, were middle- 
men, like high grade and low grade clerks in a depart- 
ment store. Collectors of antiquities, diggers for roots 
of speech and customs, pompous mystifiers of simple things. 
Here then was my Jove, the great and the greatest, and, 
when I first saw him, his hands were soiled, not from 
hurling lightning but from drawing waxed threads through 
old shoes. His eyes were kindly and searching beneath the 
huge, square dome already furrowed; the mouth sensitive 
and sensuous, the long beard making him look like the 
statue of Moses, carved, not by Michel Angelo, but by 
Rodin. 

It might have been interesting for me to realize that 
I thought of Tolstoy as a huge man, though I know now 
that he was of medium height, and impressive only by the 
light upon his strong face and the glowing fire in his 
small eyes. 

Pilgrims like myself at his door were not rare, but | 
was the youngest and had come the farthest, and I was 
the most foolish, for I sat wide eyed and silent, staring 
at him, waiting for revelations, as a farmer waits for 
drops of rain in a drought. I heard just genial speech 
and gentle chiding for having sought so far for what is 
always near; that God is always seeking us, not waiting 
for our search. Tolstoy disliked pilgrims who came out 
of curiosity, and hated those who came with a pretense; 
but he understood those who, like myself, were confused 
and had lost their way. He told me that his search was 
like mine but he did not find what he sought in foreign 
lands, or schools or within cathedral walls, or even in 
great men. 

His way was more tortuous. He had been in war, 
and had seen its cruel wastefulness, its stupid futilities; 
and he was one of the first in our age to move with a 
mighty pen against the sword of the mighty. He had 
plunged deeper into pleasure, had wandered farther, had 
more with which to be prodigal and had found a democratic 
welcome when he came home repentant. The peasants, 
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the poor, the toilers were his guides home, and the wisdom 
of the humble led him to the wisdom of God. 

With the intensity and directness of the Russian, he 
stepped right into the heart of truth. He dodged no issues, 
he bribed no officials, he bowed before no majesties; but 
in his brusque way took his place among the disciples of 
the Master, claiming the heart of his teaching, rejecting 
what to him seemed husks, gathered around kernels of 
truth. To work with ones hands for the daily bread, to 
put no burdens upon others but help to bear theirs; to 
return good for evil, to acknowledge no authority but 
that of God; to do no ones will but the Master’s, to go 
alone if need be, and with others, only if they do the will 
of God; to be chaste in speech and action toward women, 
to say “yea and nay” and not to take an oath; to trust 
to the inward voice which is the voice of the spirit—to do 
these things meant to do the will of God. When he did 
the will of God he found God. 

He prophesied the doom of western civilization by self- 
destruction, and the falling of the feeble props built by 
competitive commerce and armed nationalism. He believed 
in the coming of the kingdom of God, by the overthrow 
of the kingdom of evil in one’s own heart. Nihilism, at 
that time the watchword, and socialism, soon to take its 
place, were only the plagues which helped to break down 
the diseased body, and if socialism should triumph it would 
be another slavery. Revolution, however, was inevitable, 
unless the czars and the kings repented and became “as 
little children.” Not willing to humble themselves and 
“become as little children” they became puppets, proud 
but willess ; doing not the will of God, the will of the people, 
but the will of diplomats and politicians who were pulling 
them toward their doom. 

This was the first prophesying I ever heard, and it took 
me a long time to find my tongue and ask the question 
I carried in my heart all the way from Germany to Russia. 
“Is there a God?” I had heard him denied so often, and 
the God I knew as a child, the God who looked like the 
village judge or the rabbi, or in his gentler mood like my 
mother ... was dead ...as was also the other God 
who was everywhere, yet was not in the thick of the 
strife, to punish idleness and injustice, or reward virtue 
and industry. 

“Yes,” he replied thoughtfully, measuring his answer 
to my capacity to understand. “There would be nothing 
without God, neither you nor I. He is in us, and we are 
in him. He is spirit, he is you, seeking you, while you 
go out to seek him. 

“You say you love men. That is God in you, expressing 
himself, for God is love, and it is his will that every man 
should love his fellow man. The reason you are living 
is, that you should grow to love your fellow men more 
and more. When you love perfectly then you have found 
God.” 

I had one other question, a very difficult question to 
ask. I had often asked it, but had never received a satis- 
factory reply. I wanted him to tell me what he believed 
about Jesus; for deep down in my consciousness he was 
still a carved idol on a crucifix, which meant so much to 
many people, but could mean so little to me. 
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He laughed, half scornfully I thought. “I knew you 
would ask that question. Everybody who comes here 
asks it of me. Priests come, the metropolitan himself came. 
The czar sent him to ask that same question. They ask 
it because they are concerned about my salvation. If I 
should have answered them: ‘Yes, I believe that he was 
born of the virgin Mary, conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
that he is the Son of God, who was crucified by the Jews, 
that he rose again and is now living in the sacraments of 
the church,’ they would have gone away satisfied that | 
was a true, orthodox Christian, and would go to heaven, 
even though I kept on in my old evil ways, was angry at 
my brothers, ready to go to war with them and kill them, 
or heaped up money in the bank by exploiting the mujiks, 
or even if I kept a mistress or two. . . 

“Yes,” he continued, “I believe in Jesus. He expressed 
fully the will of God in his teachings. I think he was a 
man like myself, but God dwelt in him fully, always, even 
as he wants to dwell fully in you. The salvation he brings 
is, that he has taught us that without love we cannot be 
the children of God. That love alone can save us from 
destruction, that anger and violence, and the feeling of 
superiority over other men, is destructive of all good 
in us. He saves us by uniting us to all men: Russians, 
Germans, the French, Jews and Musselmen. When I 
tell them that, “Tolstoy is anathema.’ 

“Very well, then, I am cursed by the church because 
I believe that Jesus was a man who revealed to us divine 
truth, truth which is not an ideal after which we are to 
strive, but a law which we must obey. They have declared 
me anathema because I believe that a man can be saved 
by love rather than by buying wax candles and holy bread, 
or have the evil one driven out of his heart by kissing 
an ikon, or by calling on Jesus day and night, and confessing 
him to be the Son of God, while he himself does the work 
of the devil.” 

Through more than thirty perplexing years the visit to 
Tolstoy was repeated. I found him always the uncom- 
promising prophet of God, whose views on many things 
changed, except that the fulfillment of the teachings of 
Jesus is possible; that if no one else believed, it was his 
duty to fulfill it. He never asked how many followed 
him or believed with him, or if the church or the world 
approved, or what would happen to him if he did what 
he felt he must do. The last time I saw him, and knew 
not if I should see him again; he said to me, “Beside life 
and death, nothing can. happen; life and death are in the 
hand of God.” And one day when he felt that the end 
was near, he went out eagerly to meet death. 

I have followed Tolstoy only fromafar off. Inthe course 
of time I have accumulated a stock of orthodox theology, 
I have repeated ancient creeds believingly, and have been 
regarded as a good Christian because I have accepted a 
certain theory of the atonement; but when in rare, cour- 
ageous moments I have gone to Jesus as a disciple, who 
believed that his teachings can be realized, and must be 
realized, when I have stressed the teachings of Jesus as 
the law of human society, as the law of gravitation is 
in physics; when I have preached the divine command of 
love, even to one’s enemies, when I have declared myself 
bound to all men, and through them bound to God; when 
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I claimed that his crucifixion was the great tragedy which 
proved that violence is the antithesis of his teachings, and 
that his love triumphed so greatly that he rose again from 
the dead then my brethren shake their heads, and 
while they do not have the power of anathema, they be- 
lieve that I am out of the ark of safety, a heretic and 
not a Christian. 

In these disillusioning days I see myself again as a little 
boy wielding a knife on cabbage heads in the poor peasant 
hut, and just as ineffectively now, I use texts on reluctant 
congregations ; I know that the kingdom of God will come 
. . . but only as the preachers become prophets, though 
they may be driven from the king’s door as was my kinsman 
Amos, or anathematized by the church, as was Tolstoy. 

I have visited Russia again, after the ten cruel years of 
war, invasions and revolution. The overthrow was com- 
plete, the renewal has not yet begun. The dictatorship of 
the czar has given place to the dictatorship of a proletarian 
oligarchy ; the dogmatic and barbaric church to a dogmatic, 
materialistic socialism. The form of government has 
changed, the spirit remains the same. Bolshevism I found 
as dangerous to the rest of the world as an alarm clock 
is a menace to sleep; as much of a blessing as a fire which 
destroys a crooked and unsanitary block of houses. 

Russia is waiting for the new prophet to come out of 
a martyred, challenged church, robbed of its perquisites 
and its bag of tricks. The prophet must come to breathe 
the new spirit into the new structure, but I am not sure 
that America would recognize a really Christian republic 
any more quickly that it would the soviet republic, and if 
it did, I doubt that our ambassadors would feel at home 
at the court of the Nazarene. 


[This is the eighth in a series of autobiographical frag- 
ments written by Dr. Steiner. The ninth will appear in an 
early issue.] 


Are Theological Schools 
Teaching Peace? 


By Kenneth S. Latourette 


HAT ARE OUR theological schools doing officially 

to help their students to deal with the problem of 
war? It needs no prophet to see that the question of the 
relation of the individual Christian and of the church to 
war is one of the most important of our generation. Shall 
the Christian try to eradicate war? If so, what means shall 
he employ? Ought the church as a whole to take action 
in international relations and to take some stand on war? 
If so, what ought that to be? Ought a Christian ever to 
engage in war? Should the church sanction it? All of 
these queries are agitating large sections of our churches 
and ought to continue to do so for some time to come. 
National denominational gatherings are discussing them, 
pulpits are resounding with sermons on them, and among 
seminary students there is much informal discussion. 

It is obvious that prospective ministers would profit 
greatly by an opportunity to think through these issues 
under expert guidance. The problem of war is not to be 
solved by casual amateurs, no matter how well meaning. 
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The anti-war movement in the churches is suffering from 
enthusiastic but ill-informed disputants and propagandists. 
If the movement is not to prove abortive, those who are to 
lead in it need to read widely and to learn to think patiently, 
honestly and tolerantly. We are entering on new and un- 
blazed trails, and with our American willingness to substi- 
tute good-will for knowledge and thought out venture may 
well end in blind and futile wanderings. It would seem 
natural, then, that the majority of our seminaries should 
provide a course on some such topic as Christianity and 
international relations or the Christian and war. 

Such a course should include first a careful study of the 
causes of war. Experience has shown that most ministers 
—like the majority of their parishioners—are inclined to 
jump to the conclusion that war is due almost entirely to 
one cause—capitalism, or race prejudice, or the instinct of 
pugnacity. Some still believe Germany to have been entirely 
responsible for the late war and are ignorant of facts that 
are now commonplaces among well-informed historians. 
What we need to learn is that war is due to a variety of 
causes and that it is not to be eradicated simply by concen- 
trating on one of them. 

In the next place, there should be a study of the various 
efforts and proposals for ending war, those of the past and 
those of the present. Such a survey may be sobering and 
to some even disheartening, but to others it will prove in- 
spiring, and to all it will be salutary. Even a cursory inves- 
tigation of the means that are being employed to lessen 
international friction is likely to keep us from pinning our 
faith exclusively to any one plan, and will teach wise dis- 
crimination in the advocacy of peace measures and at the 
same time lay the basis for better-grounded belief in those 
for which the minister can appropriately urge support. The 
league, for example, usually profits by such an opportunity 
for investigation. 

In the third place, there should be a frank discussion of 
the question as to whether a Christian ought ever to engage 
in war. Such a discussion will seldom lead to a unanimous 
verdict on the part of the class, but it will provoke thought 
and if it is carried on in the right spirit it will promote 
tolerance. Those who take the extreme pacifist position and 
those who do not are usually inclined to be reciprocally 
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intolerant. It is a distinct contribution to harmony when all 
can learn that intelligent, earnest, well-informed Christians 
can conscientiously take opposite sides on the issue. Most 
discussions Of the question produce more heat than light, 
but under proper guidance the result may be reversed. 

In the fourth place, the course should acquaint the stu- 
dent with the best literature on the question of war. That 
does not mean that he will read all the books on the subject, 
but he will come to know at least the titles and the appear- 
ance of the best ones and will have dipped into a large 
proportion of them. It will be of help to him to know 
where to go later for more detailed information. 

In the last place, the course should consider definite pro- 
grams which can be carried out in the local church. The 
problem has so recently become an object of interest to the 
churches that the individual pastors and church members 
are often at a loss to know how to take concrete and effec- 
tive action. No one of us can as yet safely attempt to lay 
down any program as final, but a good many suggestions 
can be made. 

As one looks through the catalogues of siminaries it is a 
matter of some surprise to see how few have so far made 
explicit provision for the study and discussion of the prob- 
lem. The vast majority seem officially quite indifferent to 
it. Certainly they offer no courses on the subject and can 
at most only have an occasional address on it. It is, how- 
ever, encouraging to note that at least four—McCormick, 
Garrett, Union and Yale—list courses under some such title 
as Christianity and international relations. These courses 
are probably of recent origin and may be a hopeful augury 
for the future. Still it is rather disquieting that the past 
decade of intense interest in the subject has as yet won so 
little formal recognition from the seminaries. 

Now is the time to give incentive and guidance to the 
rising interest. As the great war recedes into the past, the 
world may again settle down into a false sense of security 
and the church into the acceptance of war. Peace move- 
ments, especially when led by churchmen, may be discred- 
ited by unbalanced agitators, and so the race be left to drift 
into another catastrophe. It is to be profoundly hoped that 
the centers where our clergy are trained will awake to the 
need before the hour is too late. 


British Table Talk 


London, October 21. 

ITH THIS FOR HIS THEME the Rev. Arthur Pringle, 
VW. the chairman of the Congregational Union, carried the war- 
fare into the enemy's quarters. It was time, he said, that we came 
to a clear understanding upon modernism; was it to be counted a 
mark of reproach to be a modernist? For himself he took pride 
in being such, and he proceeded to define 
the meaning of the word as he wumder- 
stood it. What business had any preacher 
to be anything else? The New Testa- 


The Modernism of the 
New Testament 


ment was in relation to the orthodoxies of its own time startlingly 
modern. If only they could recapture the spontaneity, the vitality 
and joy of the early church, the inevitability of the fellowship of 
the church! The faith of the New Testament was not afraid of 
truth and not afraid of life. We, too, needed a faith not afraid of 


science and criticism and advancing thought. Let Christianity throw 
off obscurantism and timidity and nothing could in any wise hurt 
it. Moreover, Mr. Pringle spoke boldly and sanely upon the church. 
He reminded his brethren, that they were pledged leaders of organ- 
ized religion, and they needed to be loyal to their duty; they must 
believe that ordinary preaching and pastoral work, if faithfully and 
honestly done, had far-reaching and incalculable results. 
. * a 

The Congregational Union 
in Good Heart 

Liverpool, where the union met, was once famous among Con- 
gregationalists because of the ministry of Dr. Raffles. Speculation 
was common during the meetings of last week, “What would 
Raffles have thought of some of the subjects?” My brother, George 
Shillito of Oldham, opened a discussion upon the Copec report on 
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the relations of the sexes, and later in the week dealt in a trenchant 
way and with a wide range of knowledge with the modern novel; 
his speeches received a long report in the secular press, and they did 
not lack either in directness or in wisdom. The leader of the For- 
ward Movement, Dr. J. D. Jones, spoke of his sixteen years of 
begging; for all that time he had played the part of a Dick Turpin, 
but after May, 1925, his friends would no longer need to fear him. 
In two years they had raised £350,000 in times of unparalleled 
dificulty. There was still £150,000 to be raised, but he wanted 
this to come not from a few rich men but from the rank and file. 
.. . The moderators who had held office for an experimental 
period were now elected and solemnly set apart as officers of the 
union. The moderatorship is now a permanent institution of these 
churches. The one new moderator is the Rev. Hugh Jenkins, who 
will serve in the western province. It may be that in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of this country these meetings at Liverpool will have a 
place. They mark a stage in the evolution of Congregationalism, 
but towards what? 

* * * 


A “Jolly” in the 
Albert Hall 

It is never safe to call anything unique. But I am tempted to 
claim that never before in the Albert Hall have ten thousand people 
sung, “Three Blind Mice” as a round, not to speak of “Suwanee 
River” or the ditty which tells us how Uncle Ned is gone where 
the good darkies go. But all this happened when the listeners-in 
who are in the habit oi hearing the broadcast service at St. Martin’s, 
at the invitation of the vicar came to a “jolly,” as he called it, in 
the Albert Hall. Within a day or two the 10,000 available tickets 
were sent out, and many were unable to get into the hall. It was 
in the midst of an election, but that made no difference. There is 
only one man in London, known to me at least, who could have 
made such an evening possible. That man is always known as Dick 
Sheppard. He was in the chair, and he and I said a few words in 
the course of the evening. But most of the time was spent in 
singing. There were folks of all sorts and conditions present, rich 
and poor and middle-class; there were no seats reserved; it was 
simply an evening of good humor, but I have no doubt that when 
next the listeners-in take up their phones and hear the St. Martin's 
service they will understand and share in it better than before. 
The meeting was something like a farewell to Mr. Sheppard, who 
is sailing this week for Italy and afterwards to Australia. He is 
ordered to spend this winter abroad. We sang “Auld Lang Syne” 
with hands linked, and then “He’s a jolly good fellow.” And I for 
one would gladly miss more solemn and profitable assemblies for 
an evening like that. 

* * * 


Sard 
Harker 

A new novel by Mr. Masefield is a noteworthy event. His 
“Sard Harker” was published this week and already is in its 
third edition. There is no ground for surprise in the popularity 
of Mr. Masefield. He has won it by fine imaginative writing 
in many fields, and his new book is as full of noble and haunt- 
ing pictures as any of his previous work. His hero is not unlike 
the hero in “Multitude and Solitude,” a chivalrous and* daring 
adventurer. There are adventures enough in the book, and at 
the close it passes into the realm of melodrama. But no one 
who cares for imaginative literature will forget the wonderful 
pictures of tropical America. Mr. Masefield knows from ex- 
perience the life in such places as the “Occidental republic.” 
He has been a wanderer on the sea and the land; he has served 
in a saloon in South America, and he knows how men speak 
and act there. But the story of the journey made by the hero 
over the lonely sierra is the most wonderful thing in the book. 
It deserves to have a place among the great stories of terror. 
Here is one picture out of a thousand: “With the pass the 
canyon widened out again, but not very far. On both sides 


of it the rocks had been carved into gigantic shapes. It was an 
avenue of the gods, all of them terrible, they seemed to turn 
their heads and look at him: the wardens at the gate seemed 
Inte his 


to turn round upon him after he had passed them. 
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mind from some forgotten book or speaker, came the phrase 
of what the Indians in that country had said of these temples, 
that their gods came to life at dusk and are alive all night and 
live on men.” 


“The Old Ladies” 

It is not often that two weeks brings books like Sard Harker, 
and The Old Ladies, which is Mr. Hugh Walpole’s latest work. 
Both books in their different ways are masterpieces. In his books 
Mr. Walpole refuses to conform to any one style. His subjects can 
never be guessed beforehand. He has no formula. The latest book 
tells with wonderful imaginative skill the story of three ladies, all 
over seventy and poor, living in three rooms at the top of a house 
in a Cornish town. There are practically no other characters; but 
two of the three ladies are drawn with supreme skill, and the third 
also may be as true, only most of the readers must take her on 
trust. No one can have read with more understanding and sympathy 
the sorrows and fears, the joys and anxieties of old ladies, lonely 
and poor, and drawing near to the end in solitary lodgings. Few 
will read it without being very near to tears. One of the three, 
Mrs. Amorest, is a woman of deep and tender piety; this, too, Mr. 
Walpole understands. Her cousin, a disagreeable old man, died; 
Mrs. Amorest thinks about his life in the world beyond: “She liked 
to think of him in paradise, his surprise at what he found there, his 
wide-eyed astonishment at the kindliness and the fun, the laughter 
and the flowers. He would be young again... He would 
worry no more about his money. He would have finer things to 
think about. ... He would be learning, too, the beauties of 
service. He would be doing things for others. The angels would 
soon be setting him to jobs that would be new for him indeed.” 


. * * 


A Healing Mission 
in Bradford 


For a number of years in an unobserved way Mr. J. M. Hick- 
son has practised spiritual healing. Recently he has been through 
the Mission Fields in China and India and elsewhere. Amazing 
scenes have been reported from abroad—and there is no doubt— 
the medical testimony is clear—that wonderful results both in 
the physical and in the spiritual realm have followed upon the 
ministry of Mr. Hickson. Now he is in England, and it would 
appear from the Bradford reports that the same results are made 
known here. Mr. Hickson quite definitely dissociates himself 
from Christian Science; he works with the medical professors; 
he is a devout member of the church of England; he simply 
claims to be an instrument through which the spiritual healing, 
which was as old as Christianity itself, was being revived in 
the present day. A case of rheumatoid arthritis cured is reported 
in the Times; it is however to be hoped that the people will not 
lose their heads, or expect too much from this preacher. Dr. 
Wynne, the medical officer of Sheffield, has written strongly to 
warn people of the cruelty involved in the raising of hopes in 
the hearts of invalids and their friends. The cases of healing 
quoted, he said, could be paralleled from many quarters. 

2 a 


And So Forth 

The British Israelites have been meeting in London; they somehow 
find in the Wembley exhibition a sign from the Lord. Their move- 
ment offers an opportunity to be at the same time an enthusiast for 
the British empire and an earnest believer in the literal interpre- 
tation of the Bible. It must be interesting to Americans to know 
that they, too, are among the lost tribes. . . . One missionary 
society calculates that a general election means a loss of £5,000 in 
its revenue. ...An attack upon Dr. Barnes, the bishop of 
Birmingham, is being made from two sides. The extreme evan- 
gelicals attack him for his modernism; the high churchmen attack 
him for his views on the sacraments. For once Mr. Kensit and 
the Church Times are at one; both would eject the bishop from his 
see if that were possible. But the bishop cares fer none ef these 
things. 

Epwarp S8ILLITO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Thinking, or Reading, or Both 


Epiror Tae Crristian Century: 
SIR: The editorial on “The Craving for Books” is all very 
fine, but there is just a word of caution. There is a great 
danger of reading too much and then depending on others for 
ideas. Bishop McConnell speaks of the broody mind. One 
must brood over a subject or he will hatch nothing. Phillips 
Brooks hardly ever quoted, but when he spoke it was always 
an outpour from his great soul. I would not care to listen to 
a preacher who read a hundred and fifty books a year and dipped 
into a mass of miscellaneous matter, for I know that his sermons 
could be nothing else but scrappy. Tell me which is worse, to 
buy your sermons ready made or feed your people in scraps? 
One should not make a sausage grinder of his mind. Dr. 
Bowne once told us, “You don’t want to read all of the books 
Malebranche said that he would give more for 
the fellow who would think, think, think for the year than he 
would for the one who would read, read, read and do nothing 
but read for the year. 
Forest Hills, L. I. 


in creation.” 


Epwarp Mars. 


Victims of Red Tape 


Eniror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Every man, or woman, who has been delayed, held 
up in important dealings, affected financially by the delay, or 
kept in a state of suspense, knows what harrowing recollections 
attach to the words “red tape,” and often some of these hard- 
ships are so unnecessary that there has arisen a certain degree 
of intolerance for even that much of legal procedure that is 
absolutely unavoidable and necessary. But, after all, these 
victims of legal delay do not know what the words really mean, 
for the annoyance they know is a temporary nature. To realize 
to the full how helplessly bound one may become in red tape, it 
is necessary to turn to and talk with the homeseekers who reach 
Ellis Island, but do not, greatly to their confusion and distress, 
pass through. 

There was established in their behalf in the year 1921 an 
international migration service, the outgrowth of a program 
of the world’s Young Women’s Christian association, first pro- 
posed in 1914 on the basis of requests from seventeen countries. 
From the start it was recognized that in order to attain its 
greatest usefulness this unique experiment in international social 
cooperation would need to operate on an independent basis 
in order to be unhampered by religious affiliations, available for 
service to men and boys as well as women and girls, and free 
to perfect an internationally directed system rather than to re- 
main a federation of national movements. Its service may be 
likened to the railing at the top of the precipice, instead of like 
the feather-bed at the bottom. It seeks to enlighten the would- 
be homeseecker on such important and vital questions as pass- 
ports, expenses, and the quota. 

Often, the spending uselessly of the hoardings of years on a 
journey that proves futile because of the quota or some physical 
handicap may be avoided, with a saving of the emotions that 
wrench the heart when a member of the family starts on the 
big adventure. The bureau endeavors to lessen the number, 
tragically large, who make the attempt illy equipped physically 
and financially; handicapped before they start by laws of which 
they are ignorant. These bureaus in the service of all girls are 
stationed at the most important ports of departure and entry: 
Antwerp, Toronto, St. John, Halifax, Quebec, Prague, Copen- 
hagen, Paris, Havre, Cherbourg, Versailles, Athens, Piraeus, 
Kobe, Warsaw, Constantinople and New York. Their need is told 
every day in stories of families lost, separated by red tape, 
delayed by the same, and turned back by the same. 

At the national board of the Young Women’s Christian asso- 
ciation in New York city in one day recently 78 cases, involving 


over 100 individuals, were received from the international migra. 
tion bureau in Constantinople. Among the 78 was the case of 
the family of Mendel Arseniew. Fugitives from Russia to Con. 
stantinople, they sought passage to America to join the husband 
and father here. They were denied entrance because the father 
is only a “declarent,” and not a full-fledged American citizen. 
He has taken out only his first citizenship papers. This is illus- 
trative of the manner in which red tape sometimes coils about 
an individual. Strange to say, under the laws of the court the 
family is denied admission because he has not become com- 
pletely naturalized, and he is denied complete naturalization 
because his family is not here! 

This is one case; multiply this by 78, the number received 
in one day, and you get some faint conception of the need of 
this humanitarian service, a service that is assuming such pro- 
portions it is slated for eventual independence from the Y. W. 
C. A. to become an organization of its own. 

It operates with the approval of the government, as the letter 
from W. W. Sibray, acting commissioner general of the United 
States department of labor, to Miss Mary Hurlbutt, director 
of the Y. W. C. A. international migration service, says: “For 
several years the immigration bureau has been in close contact 
with the international migration service through the branch 
maintained by the national board, Y. W. C. A. It has felt con- 
fidence in the work and has approved the policy of service to 
ameliorate the hardships of individuals. In spite of every effort 
on the part of the government to be humane in its application 
of the law, many of the inevitable perplexities and hardships 
of immigrants can only be met through social workers.” 

New York City. Frances L. Garsine. 


We Scent a Concealed Motive 


Eritor Tne Crreistian CENTURY: 
SIR: I enclose my ballot for the ten greatest preachers in 

America: 
Charles Clayton Morrison, 
Paul Hutchinson, 
Herbert L. Willett, 
Joseph Fort Newton, 
Lynn Harold Hough, 
Thomas Curtis Clark, 
Winfred Ernest Garrison, 
Orvis Fairlee Jordan, 
Alva W. Taylor, 
John Ray Ewers. 


New York City. Hatrorp E. Luccocx. 


An Idaho Prisoner 


Episor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: Readers of The Christian Century can do a good turn 
for a politicai prisoner in Idaho if they will write to the pardon 
board at Boise asking for the release of A. S. Embree. He is 
the only political prisoner still held in Idaho. As a member 
of the I. W. W. he is serving one to ten years in the state 
prison on a criminal syndicalism conviction. He has already 
been in prison for three years. It is a clear-cut free-speech case. 
His pardon is being urged on the following grounds: 

1. That he has long since served his minimum sentence. His 
offence does not, on any ground, justify holding him longer. 

2. That he is the last of such prisoners to be held in Idaho; 
that others similarly convicted have been released, and that the 
courts have dismissed all similar prosecutions recently brought; 
and that no public good is served in keeping him in prison. 

3. That he has never been a resident of Idaho and would leave 
the state anyhow upon his release. 

4. That he has a sick wife and children who have long been 
deprived of his help and support. 
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5. That the case is clearly a prosecution for a man’s views 
and membership in an unpopular organization, and was brought 
at a time of widespread excitement and prejudice. 
New York City. Rocer BaLpwin, 
Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union. 


BOOKS 


HE PLACE OF PRIMACY among the travel books of the sea- 
4 son must, we think, be assigned to William Montgomery Mc- 
Govern’s To Luasa 1n Discuise (Century Co., $5.00), as the 
journey which it describes is equally entitled to be called the most 
notable achievement in the field of exploration last year. Having 
had some previous experience around the edges of Thibet, Mr. Mc- 
Govern disguised himself as a Thibetan coolie, took the role of 
servant to one of his own servants—who turned out to be a crook 
and treated him like one—made his way in the middle of winter 
over an unguarded pass 18,000 feet high, and penetrated to Lhasa 
without being discovered, even after a rumor had gone before him 
that a foreigner was trying to reach Lhasa in disguise, and when 
his own little party was frequently being interrogated as to the 
whereabouts of this foreigner. Mr. McGovern is a lecturer in 
the University of London, a specialist in oriental studies, particularly 
in the Buddhist philosophy, and has a speaking knowledge of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Thibetan. In fact he seems to have had all 
the possible equipment t.ecessary for the simulation of a Thibetan 
coolie, except that he had blue eyes and lacked the characteristic 
lunt nose. After reaching Lhasa he declared himself to the 
authorities, and when the news of his presence leaked out among 
the populace, a mob gathered about his door—with which he mingled 
and joined in throwing rocks at his window. The tale of adventure 
is told plainly and with no attempt at emphasis or embellishment. 
In fact, there is no need of any. As a source of information 
about the people, government, and economic and agricultural condi- 
tions of Thibet, this book is of the greatest importance and the 
highest authority. 


The reviewer went into a state that was half trance and half 
reminiscence over Frederick R. Bechdolt’s TaLtes oF THE OLD 
Timers (Century Co., $2.00). This is a series of veracious stories 
of frontier life of a generation ago. There is considerable blood 
in them, and some thunder of portable artillery, but they could 
not be true to the life of that time and place without introducing 
these elements, These are all authentic accounts of things that 
really happened, presented with only such color as is inherent in 
the material itself, and that color, it must be confessed, is mostly 
red. The very first tale in the book is of the Lincoln county cattle 
war in New Mexico. This reviewer used to live down that way, 
and knew the widows and orphans of some of the victims of that 
Homeric struggle, and has heard many a first-hand story about it. 
Seen against that background, Bechdolt’s account has the appear- 
ance of accuracy, so one is encouraged to believe that his other 
Stories possess the same merit. 


Speaking of journeys into far corners of the world, and -speaking 
also of strange and weird happenings in the remote west, leads 
quite naturally to Konrad Bercovici’s AkouND THE WorLp IN New 
York (Century Co., $5.00), which paints the picture of the foreign 
populations of that most cosmopolitan city. To begin with, Ber- 
covici can write. We said so recently in reviewing his volume of 
short stories, Iliana. Then, he knows New York. He seems to 
have lived for years in its Chinese, Italian, and Jewish quarters, 
and writes with sympathy and intimacy and with a knowledge 
which embraces the history of the city as a whole and of particular 
neighborhoods as well as its present phenomena. We are strongly 
moved to take our next European trip to New York. The material 
is there, to be sure, but we are wondering whether it does not 
require more patience and skill to find it in New York than in 
Europe. However that may be, Bercovici has the skill and has 
taken the time. But think of the problems involved in running a 
school system or conducting a police force or administering justice 
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or carrying out democratic government in a city of such mingled 
but unassimilated elements ! 


Well written biography is always good reading for children. 
Kitty Parsons’ Stories or Peorte Worth Wuute (Revell, $1.25) 
contains the lives of a score of men and women worth knowing 
from Luther and Captain John Smith to Pasteur and Cecil Rhodes. 
CHILDREN oF ANCIENT Greece, by L. Lamprey (Little, Brown, 
$1.50) is rather in the vein of Jane Andrews’ classic, Ten Boys. It 
is not a retelling of the old Greek stories, but a group of stories 
which the author has made about imaginary Greek children, and 
about the youth of some of the well-known characters of Greek 
myth and legend. More historical, though dealing actually as well 
as nominally with Man Berore History, is a little book of that 
name by Mary E. Boyle (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50). It tells in a 
style suitable for children from twelve to fifteen or sixteen years 
the story of human progress through and including the Neolithic 
Age. Then there are stories about animals, both wild and domestic. 
Among the latter the dog is always easily the favorite, and Walter 
A. Dyer’s Many Docs Tuere Be (Century Co., $2.00) gives us 
as good dog stories as one could wish. Willard A. Colcord in his 
ANIMAL Lanp (Judson) covers the whole field from cat to camel. 
They are very short stories, some of them scarcely more than a 
paragraph, and all certified to be true. Many of them are old 
familiar anecdotes, like the elephant and the tailor, and most of them 
are frankly treated as conveying moral lessons. For youngsters under 
ten, there is Buty Mink, one of the long and popular series by 
Thornton W. Burgess (Little, Brown, $1.50). 


Repemption, by Beckles Willson (Putnam, $2.00), is a novel 
of Canada and the war and a bankrupt English peer who suc- 
cessfully made a second start as a farmer in Nova Scotia and 
his very unconventional suffragette daughter, who was not married 
quite soon enough, and two fine young Canadians, one of whom 
represents the British and the other the French tradition. In 
spite of the weaving together of rather too many motifs, it is 
an excellent piece of workmanship. But the reviewer is unable 
to determine after reading the book (and he often reads books 
before reviewing them) why it should be called Redemption, or 
why the summary on the cover should bear such a remote rela- 
tion to the actual story, or why the proofreaders should have 
been so cruel as to permit the author to say, on page 340, “among 
the clamorous supporters of neutrality was several wealthy women.” 


A new general text-book on comparative religion, which is also 
a readable book for anyone who is interested in this important 
theme, is Robert H. Lowie’s Primitive Re.icion (Boni & Live- 
right, $3.50). The author is professor of anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of California, and his work is based in part upon original 
research, especially among the North American Indians, and partly 
upon a very wide knowledge of the literature of his science. He 
begins with comprehensive pictures of the religions of four widely 
separated primitive groups—the Crow Indians, and certain tribes 
of West Africa, New Guinea, and Polynesia. These are followed 
by a critical estimate of the theories that have been presented by 
other writers in this field, from Tyler to Frazer and Durkheim. A 
closing section deals with certain important anthropological and psy- 
chological factors in the problem. In his attempt to find a working 
definition of religion to serve as a test of the materials which might 
properly be included in the treatment, the author decided that the 
essential factor in religion is supernaturalism. “The present treatise 
is accordingly dedicated to the discussion of those cultural phenom- 
ena of the simpler societies which center about or are somehow 
connected with the sense of mystery or weirdness.” Such a criterion 
is more suitable for primitive religion than for its more advanced 
stages. 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell writes rather as a father and a physician 
than as the missionary of the Labrador coast in his book Yourse.r 
anp Your Bopy (Scribners, $2.50). He has undertaken to give 
to his own two small boys such knowledge of the structure and 
function of their bodies, and such respect for them, as will lead 
them to take proper care of them. The text is rather whimsical 
and humorous, and the pictures, pen drawings by the author, are 
entertaining as well as instructive. 
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But Dr. Grenfell himself is more interesting than anything which 
he says, more interesting even than the very interesting things 
which he has said about himself in his autobiography. A new 
story of the life of the famous doctor-missionary is WHuLFRED 
GRENFELL, THE Master Mariner, by Basil Mathews (Doran, $1.50). 
The narrative of such a life is a tonic, perhaps a wholesome irri- 
tant, to easy-going people and to selfish, hard-working people who 
know of no motive in life but to get and to enjoy. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, who describes himself as being eighty-five 
per cent deaf, writes a unique book under the title Louper, PLease 
(Atlantic Monthly Press, $2.50). Being deaf is no joke, and a 
pretence that it is would deceive no one, least of all those who are 
themselves deaf. But if it is not a joke, neither is it necessarily 
a tragedy. Mr. Calkins’ view of the matter is that it is merely 
an incident which, while it does not prevent either success or the 
abundant enjoyment of life, does require some special methods 
of living. The misery of deafness consists not in not hearing but 
in pretending that one can and trying to act as though one could. 
With his fifteen per cent audition, Mr. Calkins has made rather 
a brilliant success as an advertising man, has traveled extensively and 
profitably, has been a frequent contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, 
and has, as this book clearly shows, developed an interesting and 
philosophic mind and an attitude devoid both of self-pity for his 
affliction and self-congratulation over his achievement. He might 
have called the book “How to Be Happy Though Deaf.” 

If one wants to read scandal, it is perhaps better on the whole to 
read the lives of dead kings than to devote much time to the current 
offerings of the sensational press. There is therefore some justifica- 
tion for the publication of an English translation of Mouffle 
d’Augerville’s Tue Private Lire or Louts XV (Boni, $3.50). It is 
quite clear from these memoirs that even if it had not been necessary 
to abolish the Bourbons to save France, it would have been necess- 
sary to do it to save the Bourbons. The opportunities of royalty 
were too strong a temptation for Louis’ powers of resistance, if he 
had any. But besides the court scandals, which are here narrated 
with all the fullness that anyone could desire, some evidence is 
presented that Louis XV, contrary to the general impression, did 
occasionally have a serious idea, and was not one hundred per cent 
roué but, let us say, ninety-five per cent roué and five per cent king. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text: Luke 9:28-36. 


The Shining Face 


INDIA, a very shrewd old woman confessed 
Asked why she did this, she significantly replied, 
“Because of the look on some faces.” There you have it. What 
makes a face shine? It is the glory of the soul. It is the expres- 
sion of a powerful, loving mind. It is the radiation of inner 
victory. It is the supreme demonstration of the power of soul 
over body. It is spiritual mastery. Do you think that a heav- 
enly spotlight was turned upon Jesus as he prayed, some kind 
of external splendor? No such mechanical theory is needed; 
his face lighted up as a result of inner illumination. Out from 
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the windows of his face shone the glory of the burning spiritual 
passion within. 

While I was a college student I kept within the back cover 
of my Bible the picture of Maltbie Babcock. I loved to look 
at those glowing eyes, those strong, regular features, that 
powerful head. Once in a while today I see in the crowd a 
face transformed, transfigured by Christianity. It is a most 
convincing proof. A child responds to a kind face. The heathen 
is converted by it. Over in China they called Dr. Macklin 
“the Jesus-man.” His glorious face carried conviction. A man 
is responsible for his face at forty—and so is a woman. What 
is needed is not rouge on the outside, but health and love on 
the inside. “A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” What 
is more tragic than a shallow heart with painted cheek? Super- 
ficiality is the curse of our time. 

There is a reason for the transfigured features of Moses, 
Jesus, and St. Francis. Some noble spiritual process was going 
on inside. I have seen a mother, holding a child in her arms, 
with the face of a Sistine Madonna. I have seen a surgeon, 
saving a man’s life, with a light on his face never seen on sea 
or land. I have seen a trained nurse pouring out her soul in 
Christlike ministry, whose wholesome face glowed with heavy- 
enly beauty. I have seen a modern prophet, standing at the 
sacred desk, swept beyond himself, by his spiritual passion, 
whose face was transfigured by the light divine. 

But why are such faces so rarely seen? Because there is so 
little unselfish spiritual passion, so little holy love and devotion. 
Joan of Arc was a plain country girl, but when patriotism and 
religion united in her pure soul her face seemed illumined. 
“Had I ten thousand lives, I would give them all for my own 
dear France,” she cried, as the flames leapt at her white throat. 

We need a consecration to a noble cause that lifts us out of 
pettiness and frivolity into a holy mission. It was this that 
lighted the countenance of Jesus, and it will be this which will 
transform our plain faces into convincing arguments of the 
truth of Christ. 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 

















The World As It Is 


A well informed state of mind on the world’s affairs 
is generally no more than a matter of half an hour’s 
reading. 


The source of information must, however, be reli- 
able; news presented must be facts, not fiction; edi- 
torial opinion must be reasoned judgment, not in- 
sinuating propaganda. 


The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


presents in compact form all the important news of 
the world without suppression or distortion of facts. 


During more than a hundred years The Manchester 
Guardian has earned an unique reputation among 
the world’s journals for its frank and unbiased edi- 
torial opinion, no less than for the accuracy of its 
news. 


Today, in more than sixty countries, readers find 
that given a half hour of time each week The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly keeps their knowledge of 
the world’s affairs in repair and enables them to 
maintain an intelligent outlook on all vital matters. 


-———-—--—MAIL COUPON BELOW—— — —----— 


GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
Candler Building, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subseription to THE MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me direct from Manchester, England 


commencing with the current issue. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodist Women Condemn 
Japanese Exclusion 

Calling for a reconstruction of the Jap- 
anese exclusion law “with a view to elim- 
inating race prejudice and reestablishing 
the bonds of friendship that will make 
possible cooperation in peace throughout 
the world,” the Methodist Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary society, during its recent 
session at East Orange, N. J., addressed 
President Coolidge and Secretary Hughes 
in favor of changes in the present im- 
migration laws. 


Catholics to Use Union 
Label Church Goods 

The administrative committee of bish- 
ops of the Roman Catholic church has 
acted affirmatively upon a plea from the 
American Federation of Labor whereby 
all prayer-books, religious literature, and 
other articles used in churches are to bear 
the label of American trade unionism. The 
importation of $35,000,000 worth of re- 
ligious goods anntally is said to be 
stopped by this order of the bishops. 
Similar pleas have been made to Prot- 
estant bodies, but action has not yet been 
taken. 


Billy Sunday Sentence 
Brings Restitution 

A single sentence in one of Billy Sun- 
day’s sermons, uttered during that color- 
ful evangelist’s recent campaign in El- 
mira, N.Y., led to the solving of a series 
of thefts that had baffled the police de- 
partments of western New York for years. 
“No person in whose heart reposes guilty 
knowledge need expect to make peace 
with God until confession is first made,” 
Mr. Sunday told one of his audiences. A 
woman was so deeply stirred by the sen- 
tence that she finally gave the police 
authorities of the city the names of mem- 
bers of a gang who had been system- 
atically looting the railroads and express 
companies for a long time. Much loot 
was recovered, and the various gang 
members apprehended. More than 6,000 
persons “walked the sawdust trail” dur- 
ing Mr. Sunday’s Elmira campaign. 


New Episcopal Parish 
on Fifth Avenue 

While Bishop Manning appeals to the 
Episcopalians of New York city for $12,- 
10,000 wherewith to complete the build- 
ing of the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, two of the outstanding Episcopal 
parishes of the city have voted to merge 
and erect a $3,000,000 church edifice on 
Fifth avenue. The congregations involved 
are the church of the Heavenly Rest and 
the church of the Beloved Disciple. The 
new church will be located at Fifth ave- 
nue and 90th street. 


Rapid Sunday School Growth 
in Philippines 
It 


was only in 1911 that a Sunday 
school union was organized in the Philip- 
pine Islands, but the unification thereby 
brought about of the work of religious 
education conducted by Methodists, Pres- 


byterians, Baptists, United Brethren, Dis- 
ciples and Congregationalists has resulted 
in a marked increase in energy and effi- 
ciency. Today there are 1,015 Protestant 
Sunday schools in the islands, with 4,814 
officers and teachers, and an enrollment 
of 65,590. Nearly 500 Filipinos are taking 
teacher training courses. 


Falling Off in Home Funds 
of Presbyterians 


The Presbyterian board of national 
missions has sent out an appeal to all 
churches in the denomination calling for 
extra effort in raising benevolences 
wherewith to support home missionary 
effort. Receipts for the first six months 
of the current fiscal year are said to be 
$45,000 below receipts for a 
period a year ago. 


similar 


Another Heresy Charge 
Not Sustained 


Rev. George E. Hunt, pastor of Christ 
Presbyterian church, Madison, Wis., 
was charged with heresy before the Madi- 


son presbytery on Nov. 3, and acquitted 
by a vote of 21 to 4. It was claimed that 
Mr. Hunt does not believe in the Bible 
as the word of God; that he no longer 
accepts or believes in the Westminster 
confession; that he does not believe in 
the Genesis account of creation and 
teaches evolution; that he does not be- 
lieve in the virgin birth, and that he 
signed the recent affirmation inspired by 
the Fosdick case. The main trouble 
seems to have grown out of his open 
championship of Dr. Fosdick. The 
ministers who brought the charges de- 
clare that they will carry them farther. 


Disaster Overtakes General 
Methodist Benevolences 

Receipts for the general benevolences 
of the northern Methodist church are 
approximately $5,300,000 below receipts 
of the previous fiscal year, and $10,000,000 
below the budget which the church was 
asked to subscribe. The total income is 
$8,701,027, which is 42 per cent less than 
was given a year ago. This loss is almost 


How Gandhi Broke His Fast 


T NOON WEDNESDAY, Oct. 8, 

Mahatma Gandhi broke the self-im- 
posed fast of 21 days by which he had 
sought to bring to an end the increasing 
number of conflicts between Hindus and 
Mohammedans in India. The Christian 
Century has already reported the manner 
in which Mr. Gandhi's act led to the 
formation of a permanent body for the 
consideration of future causes of discord 
between the two religions, as well as 
other incidents in connection with the 
fast. It is of interest to see how religious 
was the atmosphere of the ceremony by 
which the fast was broken. 

After bathing, the mahatma invited all 
in his house to come to his room and 
join him in an act of prayer. He then 
called upon a Mohammedan imam, his 
lifelong friend in South Africa and at 
Sabarmati Ashram, to recite a prayer 
from the Koran. The petition used was 
this: 

“God, the compassionate and most mer- 
ciful, the creator and sustainer of the uni- 
verse, the one object of worship from 
whom alone comes help to mankind, guide 
us in the‘right, the path of those who 
are favored by thee, and not of those 
who are misguided and have incurred thy 
displeasure.” 

Then, at Mr. Gandhi's request, Mr..C 
F. Andrews sang: 


When I survey the wondrous cross, 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


See from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingling down, 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small, 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


Various verses from the Upanishads 
and some Gujarati hymns, all chosen by 
Mr. Gandhi, were then recited and sung, 
and the mahatma spoke to the company 
of his devotion to the cause of Hindu- 
Moslem unity and of his own conception 
of his fast and its results. Speaking es- 
pecially to the Moslems of India, he gave 
this message: 

“Today I beseech you to promise that 
you will if necessary lay down your lives 
for the sake of Hindu-Moslem unity. For 
me Hinduism would be meaningless if 
that unity is not achieved and I make bold 
to say the same thing about Islam. We 
ought to be able to live together. The 
Hindus must be able to offer their wor- 
ship in perfect freedom in their temples 
and so should the Mussalmans be able to 
say their ‘Azan’ and prayers with equal 
freedom in their mosques. If we cannot 
insure this elemental freedom of worship, 
then neither Hinduism nor Islam has any 
meaning. I want this promise from you, 
and I know I have it, but as I am about 
to break my fast I am so weighted down 
with the sense of responsibility that I am 
asking you to renew the pledge.” 

A Moslem hakim then made the pledge 
upon the part of the Mohammedan com- 
munity. Others reinforced it, certifying 
their willingness to lay down their lives 
in the cause if that proved necessary. The 
doctor then brought in some orange juice 
that had been previously prepared, and 
the mahatma drank it. After the congratu- 
lations of the company, the mahatma ac- 
cepted a cow given him by Mohammed 
Ali and other Moslem leaders. The pur- 
chase of the animal for this purpose at the 
Delhi slaughter-house by these Moham- 
medans was accepted throughout India 
as a symbol of the better accord in the 
future to obtain between the followers of 
the two faiths. 
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$2,000,000 more than the reported shrink- 
age from month to month had led the 
denominational leaders to expect. Each of 
the main missionary boards must accept 
36 per cent of this cut, the rest being dis- 
tributed among the three other benevolent 
agencies of the denomination. At the 
same time that the general benevolent 
budget shows this violent shrinkage, the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary society of 
the denomination, holding its annual 
meeting, reports the largest receipts in 
its history. The total income of the year 
was $2,410,052, which was $106,826 in 
excess of the previous year. The women 
of the home society, as previously re- 
ported, raised $2,812,653 during the year, 
an advance of $131,403. The Methodist 
women maintain their own separate mis- 
sionary organizations, both at home and 
on the mission field. It will be seen that 
they have this year raised for missions 
approximately half as much as the church 
at large has raised for its general boards 
of home and foreign missions. 


‘Sniping’ Dr. Fosdick 
Condemned 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, proved quick to come 
to the defense of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick when that clergyman’s sincerity was 
impugned by Dr. Alfred C. Dieffenbach, 
editor of the Christian Register, at the 
convention of religious liberals held in 
New York, Oct. 28, 29. Dr. Dieffenbach 
is reported to have said, “I have the 
profoundest respect for a man who is 
consistently a fundamentalist, or for a 
man who is consistently a Roman 
Catholic, but I have no respect for the 
attitude of Dr. Fosdick.” “I hardly ex- 
pected to find when Dr. Dieffenbach 
spoke here,” retorted Dr. Speight, “that 
he would carry on his sniping campaign 
against Dr. Fosdick which he does in the 
columns of the Christian Register. I 
thought that at a meeting of the national 
federation of religious liberals we should 
concern ourselves more particularly with 
trying to make bridges over which men 
can walk to meet one another in this 
quest of pure religion. The fact that 
Dr. Fosdick has determined that he does 
not wish to become a Unitarian is not 
my concern. He knows best where he 
can put in his licks most effectively. So 
far as I can see he does far more effec- 
tive work in the quest of pure religion 
than if he had come over into the Uni- 
tarian pulpit. He has influenced hundreds 
of thousands of young men and women 
in this land, and I cannot see in the 
church to which I belong anything which 
could have offered him such a grand op- 
portunity.” Both Dr. Speight and Dr. 
Dieffenbach are Unitarian ministers. The 
convention was attended by about 200 
delegates, drawn from the ranks of Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, Hebrews, Ethical 
Culturists and Hicksite Quakers. 


Large Gifts for Illinois 
Presbyterian Fund 


Various Presbyterian institutions in Illi- 
nois stand to benefit largely from recent 
gifts made by James A. Patten, leading 
wheat trader, and Senator William B. 
McKinley. Mr. Patten has set aside prop- 
erty valued at $1,500,000, the income to 
be administered by the Chicago Commu- 
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nity trust, and Senator McKinley gave 
$340,000 outright to the campaign now in 
progress in behalf of Presbyterian col- 
leges in the state. Of this, $200,000 will 
go to the Westminster foundation at the 
University of Illinois. 


Place Commandments in 
Denver Schools 


The men’s club of Central Presbyterian 
church, Denver, Col., is reported by the 
Continent to have obtained permission to 
place a large copy of the ten command- 
ments upon the walls of every schoolroom 
in the city. The cost of the enterprise 
will be about $5,000. 


Congregational Secretary 
Resigns Board Post 

Rev. W. S. Beard who, as secretary 
of promotion of the commission on mis- 
sions of the Congregational church, has 
led that denomination in its efforts to in- 
crease its giving to benevolences, has 
been forced by a break in health to 
resign his position. It is hoped that, 
after a thorough rest, he will be able to 
return to active service in the same line 
of work. 


Methodists Fear Catholics 
Menace Government 


The National Methodist Press, a 
syndicate supplying material to all offi- 
cial papers of the northern Methodist 
church, has sent out a warning from 
Washington that the Roman Catholic 
church has under way plans for seizing 
control of the departments of the federal 
government. The charge is made that 
political activities of the Roman Catholic 
church on a world scale have, as a part 
of their aims, the displacement of 
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Protestants in American government 
employ by Catholics. The veterans’ 
bureau is cited as a specific instance of 
Catholic domination. 


Dr. Aked Goes to 
Los Angeles 


Dr. Charles F. Aked, whose ministerial 
career in this country has so frequently 
attracted public attention, is leaving the 
pastorate of First Congregational church, 
Kansas City, Mo., to become associate 
pastor with Dr. Frank Dyer of Wilshire 
Boulevard Congregational church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. This is one of the 
strongest Congregational churches in 
southern California. Dr. Aked was at 
one time pastor of First Congregational 
church, San Francisco. 


Chicago University Has 
Record Enrolment 

The University of Chicago reaches its 
highest enrolment with the present school 
year. Exclusive of duplicate registra- 
tions, there are 7194 students at the 
institution, of whom 1967 are pursuing 
graduate courses. The division between 
the 3517 men and 3677 women is, it will 
be seen, close. 


Outline Program for 
Federal Council Meeting 

Among the speakers who are announced 
for the quadrennial meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches, to be held in At- 
lanta, Ga., Dec. 3-9, are Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, secretary of the Presbyterian board 
of foreign missions and president of the 
Federal Council; Governor William E. 
Sweet of Colorado; Bishop William F. 
McDowell of Washington; Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell of Pittsburgh; Bishop 


Another Church Body Against War 


A’ its annual meeting held at Bethle- 

hem, Pa., Oct. 27-30, the eastern 
synod of the Reformed church, after pro- 
longed discussion, adopted the following 
resolutions on the war issue: 

“We believe, with an ever increasing 
number of the followers of Jesus Christ, 
that war is contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel which we proclaim, that it is the 
most destructive social sin of our age, 
that it threatens the foundations of civil- 
ization and of the church itself, and that 
as an instrument of righteousness and the 
just settlement of disputes, and as a 
means of defense and the protection of the 
innocent, it has outlived the very last 
vestige of effectiveness; and that the 
time has eome for the adoption of new 
instrumentalities in harmony with the 
spirit of the gospel and the enlightened 
judgment of mankind, for the accomplish- 
ment of these desirable ends. 

“We avow our sincere patriotism and 
our unquestioned loyalty to the nation 
that we love, but we claim for ourselves 
the right and the liberty to speak at any 
time contrary to those who may tempo- 
rarily be in control of the government, if 
loyalty to the Spirit of Jesus Christ, as 
we apprehend it, demands such action. 

“We urge our government to take such 
action as will show its readiness to join 
the rest of the nations of the world in 
outlawing war altogether as a legitimate 


instrument in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and to work aggressively 
toward this end. 

“Recognizing the moral and spiritual 
attainments of the race to be what they 
are, we do not cherish the illusion that 
a nation attacked would refuse to deiend 
itself. We, therefore, believe that inter- 
national agencies and _ instrumentalities 
must be created that will insure justice 
and protection to all nations, great and 
small, strong and weak. 

“We refuse to believe that such agen- 
cies can not be created but are of the 
firm conviction that if the government 
would set itself aggressively in the pur- 
suit of peace, and would expend the 
equivalent of time, thought, energy and 
money in devising peaceful means for 
the settlement of disputes that it now 
spends in preparing for war the peace of 
the world would be more assured than it 
is at this time. 

“But we are likewise convinced that 
no organization of government and no 
international agencies can in themselves 
be depended on to insure the peace of 
the world and we, therefore, call on all 
our pastors and churches to be instant in 
season and out of season to create the 
spirit of good-will and brotherliness in 
all human relationships and to bring the 
life of Christ and the powers of the 
gospel to bear on the spirit of the age.” 
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Frederick F. Reese of Georgia; Bishop 
Edwin D. Mouzon of Nashville; Bishop 
Warren A. Candler of Atlanta; Rev. Rock- 
well H. Potter of Hartford, Conn., mod- 
erator of the national council of Congre- 
gational churches; Justice Florence E. 
Allen of Columbus, O.; Pres. E. Y. Mul- 
lins of the Baptist Theological seminary 
at Louisville, Ky.; Rev. M. Ashby Jones, 
pastor of Ponce de Leon Baptist church, 
Atlanta; Pres. John Hope of Morehouse 
college; Rev. James I. Vance of the First 
Presbyterian church of Nashville, Tenn.; 
Rev. Henry H. Sweets, of Louisville, sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian board of educa- 
tion; Prof. William Adams Brown of New 
York, and Bishop George C. Clement of 
the A. M. E. Zion church. One of the 
most notable features of the gathering will 
be the presence of distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the churches of foreign lands. 
These will include Rt. Hon. Sir Willough- 
by Dickinson of London, former member 
of the British parliament and leader of 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches; Prof. 
Julius Richter of the University of Berlin, 
a world authority on foreign missions, 
and Dr. Adolf Keller of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, one of the outstanding figures in 
European Protestantism. The National 
Christian council of Japan will be repre- 
sented by Rev. A. Reischauer, of Tokio; 
the foreign missionary movement will be 
interpreted by Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer 
of Egypt and Arabia, the leading mission- 
ary to the Moslem world. The president 
of the council to succeed Dr. Speer and 
the other officers for the next quadren- 
nium will be elected on Thursday morn- 
ing, Dec. 4. 


Presbyterian Foreign 
Secretary Resigns 

Dr. Stanley White has resigned as one 
of the secretaries of the Presbyterian for- 
eign missions board. Dr. White has been 
in poor health for some time, and had 
previously asked release from his secre- 
tarial duties, but it was hoped that he 
might recover strength sufficient to make 
possible a continuation of the distin- 
guished service which he has rendered his 
denomination. 


New Homiletics Teacher 
at McCormick 


Dr. Alfred H. Barr, formerly pastor of 
First Presbyterian church, Baltimore, Md., 
was inaugurated professor of homiletics 
in McCormick Theological seminary, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 30. Dr. Barr, in his inaugural 
address, predicted that a great day of 
preaching is just at hand. 


Negro Company Erects New 
Theological Building 

Thirkield Hall, new administration 
building of Gammon Theological semi- 
nary, was dedicated at Atlanta, Ga., dur- 
ing the last week in October. The institu- 
tion is conducted by the Methodist church 
for the training of Negro ministers, and 
the building was erected by a Negro 
concern which secured the contract as a 
result of competitive bids and carried 
through the work in thoroughly satis- 
factory fashion. The building is named 
in honor of Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield 
ef the Methodist church, who founded 
the seminary in 1883. There are said to 
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be more than 1500 alumni now in the 
ministry of various denominations. 


Deny Evolution Teaching 
Barred Professor 


Baptist leaders of Georgia take excep- 
tion to reports in the general press, such 
as were mentioned in the news columns 
of The Christian Century for Oct. 23, 
to the effect that the enforced resigna- 
tion of Prof. Henry Fox from the faculty 
of Mercer university, Macon, Ga., was 
due to his belief in evolution. Dr. Fox 
is said to have adopted such a liberal 
position in his statement of general 
religious belief, made at their request to 
the board of trustees of the institution, 
as to have led to the request for his 
resignation on theological, rather than 
on scientific, grounds. 


Full Enrolment in Week 
Day Religious School 
Marietta, O., thinks that it has worked 


out a plan for week-day religious educa- 
tion that overcomes most of the difficul- 
ties frequently urged against such train- 
ing. With all the churches in the city 
cooperating, four college-trained teachers 
have been employed who give religious 
instruction to all pupils in grammar, 
junior high, and senior high schools 
whose parents do not object. Only 26 
pupils in all the schools of the city are not 
enrolled for the religious course. With 
the exception of the classes taught by the 
Roman Catholic priest, teachers in the re- 
ligious courses come into the public schools 
to carry on their work, just as do instruc- 
tors in music and art. The results have 
won the approval of the entire com- 
munity. 


Bishop Would Add “House 
of Youth” to Church 

The Protestant Episcopal church has 
its house of bishops and its house of 
delegates, but Bishop Charles P. Ander- 
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son, of the diocese of Chicago, would add 
to its organization another body, a house 
of youth. In a recent address to the 
young people’s association of his diocese 
Bishop Anderson said: “It is a fallacy 
that young people belong to the church 
of the future and not of the present. 
Because you belong to the church of the 
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present, I want to hear your views, feel 
your presence, and get your point of 
view on your needs of church and church 
affairs. For example, what kind of a 
church ought we to have, what sort of 
a world would you like to live in if you 
were in a position to make that sort of 
a world? You give youth, without which 


New Testament Modernist, Says British 
Congregational Leader 


REV. ARTHUR PRINGLE, chair- 
man of the Congregational union 
of England and Wales, as reported in 
the British Table Talk in this issue spoke 
on “New Testament Modernism and the 
Church of Today” at the recent meeting 
of the union. As an expression of cur- 
rent thought in the free churches of 
Great Britain it seems of interest to re- 
produce a large part of the address. 

“New Testament modernism and the 
church of today is a subject that has a 
doubly vital relation to us at the present 
time,” Mr. Pringle said. ‘First, it is in- 
cumbent on us to come to a clear under- 
standing with ourselves’ concerning 
modernism. Ought it any longer to be, 
amongst educated people, a term of 
suspicion or reproach or even a distinc- 
tive label marking a man as exceptional 
or advanced? Ought not the most timid 
and conservative to be impressed and 
reassured if we find, as I think we shall, 
that the New Testament, in relation to 
its own time is essentially and boldly 
modernistic? 

“Second, it is no less incumbent on us 
to come to a clear understanding with 
ourselves concerning the church. It is 
significant that New Testament modern- 
ism issued in a church full of hopeful 
vitality. With us, outside the church, the 
trend at the moment is all against organ- 
ized religion. What is more ominous, 
there is a good deal of half-heartedness 
and misgiving inside the church. We are 
accustomed to hear of men outside de- 
nouncing the church and extolling Christ; 
which may be set down to misunder- 
standing or exasperation where the 
church has manifestly failed. But what 
for our present purpose is more to the 
point is the frequency with which people 
who belong to the church allow them- 
selves to depreciate it. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear ministers emphasize with 
zest and confidence the distinction be- 
tween religion and organized religion. I 
have even heard a Congregational 
minister publicly declare, amid applause 
from some of his brethren, that organized 
religion is ‘a contradiction in terms.’ 

PLEDGED LEADERS 

“It is as well to know where we are. 
After all, by our position, our profession 
and the whole meaning of our calling, we 
are pledged leaders of organized religion 
not tentative hangers-on or half-hearted 
adherents, but pledged leaders. And does 
it stir you, make you catch fire, to regard 
yourself as the leader of a contradiction 
in terms? Not much self-respect or stimu- 
lus in that! 

“Sursum corda. The church has had and 
always will have its failures and_ short- 
comings, for it is made of human materials ; 


but it is not so bad as others paint it or as 
we often seem strangely ready to paint 
it ourselves. When Dr. Forsyth gave it 
as his opinion that, taking everything into 
account, the ordinary Sunday services of 
the churches were probably the greatest 
single force in the national life, was he 
far wrong? We don’t want unduly to 
magnify our office or our work; but 
proper diffidence is not the same thing 
as paralysing doubt whether what we 
are doing is really worth while. If we 
are to keep ourselves in good heart we 
must believe, as we have a right to be- 
lieve, that ordinary preaching and 
ordinary pastoral work, if faithfully and 
honestly done, have far-reaching and in- 
calculable results. 

“Is it impossible, then, for us to re- 
capture the spirit that animated the New 
Testament? Need there be this dis- 
heartening gulf between that experience 
and our own? 

CHANGE IS ESSENTIAI 

“As I have already suggested, the best 
way to get at the secret is frankly to 
recognize the essential thoroughgoing 
modernism of the New Testament. 
Everywhere it is full of provocative, 
disturbing lifegiving freshness. There is 
vital significance in the fact on which Dr. 
James Moffat lays such stress, namely, 
that ‘the study of the New Testament, 
like the study of history in general, 
teaches us not to be afraid of change in 
our religion;’ and he goes on to say, 
‘Once we realise all that was meant by 
the extension of the gospel to non-Jews 
during the first generation, or by the re- 
interpretation of Christianity in Paulin- 
ism and in the Fourth Gospel, we find 
it hard to conceive any demand for altera- 
tion in our day which could not be 
answered by the same spirit of vital 
energy.’ 

“From beginning to end, the New 
Testament is, in relation to the orthodox- 
ies and cherished beliefs of its own time. 
startlingly modern. With all our con- 
jecture and imagination, can we really 
think ourselves into what it meant for 
the men of that day to hear Christ say, 
‘It was said by them of old time, but I 
say unto you’? Can we realize the con- 
sternation caused by St. Paul’s declara- 
tion, ‘He is a Jew who is one inwardly’? 
For disturbing penetration and boldness, 
where is the present-day apologetic to 
match the epistle to the Hebrews? 


Freshness of statement, adaptation of 
thought, welcoming of new light, claim- 
ing the right of believers in all ages to 
speak of their experience in their own 
way—all this is in the New Testament. 
‘Even as it is written we believed, and 
(Continued on page 1484) 
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the church would suffer. The church of 
England is far ahead of the church of 
America. It has created the ‘house of 
youth.’ It will have national meetings, 
and delegates will present its views to 
higher and more important bodies. Your 
organization can give youth at the pres- 
ent, and so I hereby constitute you the 
‘house of youth.’ If you had your choice 
as to the sort of a church in which you 
would like to worship God and humanity, 
what kind of a church would that be? 
If any of you think that the age at the 
present time is not all that it ought to 
be, or that the church at the present time 
is not all that it ought to be, the next 
question is, What contributions can 
youth make to the church so that it will 
always be young and always keen on the 
tasks which immediately confront it? It 
is essential to the church to know what 
young people are thinking about. I 
regard the formation of your association 
as the most significant thing of the time. 
I want your contact and your point of 
view, and your angle on needs of the 
church—discuss them at your meetings. 
What do you think of men going into 
the ministry, what kind of young men 
would you like to see become ministers, 
even though we may not be infallible? 


Missionary’s Death Recalls 
Dramatic Incident 

The death at Naini Tal, India, of Mrs. 
Isabella K. Knowles, for 66 years a mis- 
sionary of the Methodist church in that 
country, recalls a dramatic incident in 
the history of Indian missions im- 
mediately after the sepoy rebellion. Dr. 
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William Butler, the leader at that time 
of Methodist work in the country, was 
in desperate need of helpers. Meeting a 
young officer in the British army, and 
being deeply impressed with his religious 
spirit, he sent to him this telegram: 
“Lieut. S. Knowles, R. A., Field Forces, 
near Bijnor: In the name of the Lord 
God of hosts, I, his ambassador, com- 
mand you to surrender your commission 
in the army of her Britannic majesty and 
to enlist with me in the service of the 
Lord Jesus for the conquest of India. 
William Butler.” The young officer com- 
plied, and, together with his wife, served 
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in the Indian field until his death in 
1914. 


Open Fire on 
Dr. Nixon 

Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, minister of 
the Brick Presbyterian church, Rochester, 
N. Y., whose sermon inspired by the 
Fosdick case was reported in The Chris- 
tian Century of Oct. 30, appears to have 
been selected as the next target for at- 
tack from Presbyterian fundamentalists. 
Dr. Nixon entered the Presbyterian 
ministry after spending several years as 
a professor in the Rochester Theological 


Prof. Harry F. Ward in India 


R. HARRY F. WARD, professor of 

Christian ethics in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York city, has reached 
India in the course of the trip that he is 
making around the world. He has been 
speaking before large audiences of Indian 
leaders and students along the lines made 
familiar in this country by his books, and 
has been suggesting the contribution that 
India, with its gospel of non-violence, may 
make to the solution of the social and 
industrial problems of the world. 

In an interview reported in the Voice 
of India, a Bombay newspaper, on Oct. 
8 Dr. Ward gave his impressions of India, 
and sought to explain to his questioner 
some features of contemporary American 
life that were arousing discussion in the 
orient. “What is the attitude of American 
journals towards India?” he was asked. 

“In America,” replied Dr. Ward, “there 
has been a great decadence of journalism 
during the last 30 years. Most daily 
papers are nothing more nor less than 
propaganda sheets for the capitalists. It 
isn't simply that industrial and financial 
interests pay the papers to propagate or 
suppress certain things. The papers them- 
selves are money-making concerns and 
become a part of big business. 

“There are, however, a few independent 
papers—notably the weeklies—the jour- 
nals of opinion that count. They under- 
stand the significance of Asia—and espe- 
cially of India, China and Japan—in the 
world’s development. This is particularly 
true of the intelligent religious journals. 
The missionary enterprise of the Ameri- 
can churches has educated large popula- 


tions to become citizens of the world, and 
has made them understand that life is a 
world matter, not merely a national af- 
fair. They follow clearly the significance 
of the development of the orient.” 

“There is a growing color prejudice 
against Asiatics in America. Why is that 
the reporter asked. 

“It has grown stronger during the last 
few years,”. replied Dr. Ward. “It is main- 
ly due to two reasons. The first reason 
is economic and was operating even be- 
fore the war. But it is not important, as 
the numbers of colored people are not 
very large. The second reason—which is 
important—is that during the war there 
was a terrific propaganda of hate to stir 
up the Americans—who are a pacifist na- 
tion—to fight. We were in the war only 
a short time, and had no great scope to 
give vent to that feeling of hate which, 
therefore, is still finding expression in 
several ways. One way is anti-alien propa- 
ganda and the new immigration exclusion 
legislation. There is also, in some circles, 
a lot of propaganda about the nordic race 
and the danger of lowering their civiliza- 


so?” 


tion by contact with inferior races. This 
theory is really scientifically bosh. It has, 
however, increased the color feeling. One 


result of it is that the Negroes, too, are 
developing a color prejudice against the 
Americans, and their leaders are teaching 
that the whites are inferior to them, and 
that they must preserve the purity of the 
black races from the contamination of 
the whites. Thus one prejudice breeds 
another prejudice, and one hate breeds 
another hate.” 
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seminary, a Baptist institution. At the 
time of joining the presbytery of Ro- 
chester he made an extended statement 
of his theological positions, especially 
in their relation to the Westminster con- 
fession. The Presbyterian, leading organ 
of the conservatives of the denomination, 
now calls upon him to “withdraw and not 
repeat the Fosdick case.” 


Former Governor-Preacher- 
College President Dies 


Dr. Henry Augustus Buchtel who, at 
various times, served as minister of lead- 
ing Methodist congregations, chancellor 
of Denver university, and governor of 
the state of Colorado, died in Denver on 
Oct. 19. Dr. Buchtel had retired from 
active service several years ago. He was 
74 years of age. 


Congregationalists Consider 
Board Reorganization 


A committee of twelve is studying the 
question of missionary organization for 
the Congregational church. A regroup- 
ing of benevolent boards seems in 
prospect, and leaders of other denomina- 
tions are being invited to confer with the 
committee in regard to the form of re- 
organization to be recommended. Such 
a change would also affect the methods 
by which funds are solicited. Another 
issue up for discussion is the future of 
the denominational press. There are now 
three official papers, the Congrega- 
tionalist, a weekly, the Missionary 
Herald, a monthly devoted to foreign 
missions, and the American Missionary, 
another monthly which concerns itself 
with home missions. An annual subsidy 
of more than $50,000 is now required 
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for the three papers. It has been proposed 
to consolidate all three, or to consolidate 
the two missionary magazines and issue 
them at a special rate in connection with 
the weekly. The committee plans to 
present its recommendations this winter. 


Beecher Lectures by 
Dean Inge 


The famous Lyman Beecher lectures 
on preaching, given annually at the 
divinity school of Yale university, will be 
delivered next spring by Dean W. R. 
Inge, of St. Paul’s cathedral, London. 
This year’s Beecher lectures, delivered 
by Dr. H. E. Fosdick and published 
under the title, “The Modern Use of the 
Bible,” added greatly to the prestige of 
the series. At the same time that Dean 
Inge is lecturing the Nathaniel W. Taylor 
lectures on theology will be given by 
Prof. D. C. Macintosh, of the faculty of 
the divinity school. 


Baptist Board Secretary 
Accepts Faculty Post 


Rev. Stacy R. Warburton has resigned 
as secretary of the literature department 
of the Baptist board of missionary co- 
operation to accept the professorship of 
missions in the Berkeley Divinity school, 
Berkeley, Calif. Mr. Warburton saw 
service as a missionary in China before 
assuming his secretarial position. 


Prof. Otto in This 
Country 

Dr. Rudolph Otto, professor of theol- 
ogy in the University of Marburg, 
lectured at Union Theological seminary, 
New York city, on Oct. 30, 31 on “The 
Relation of Eastern and Western Mysti- 
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cism.” Dr. Otto has recently come 
prominently before religious thinkers of 
America through the translation of his 
remarkable book, “The Idea of the 
Holy.” 

Theological Students 

Form Association 


Students representing 14 theological 
seminaries located in the middle Atlantic 
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states met at Drew Theological seminary, 
Madison, N. J., Oct. 17-19, to form an 
association. Under the auspices of the 
new body there will be held retreats for 
theological students, conferences on the 
ministry as a life-work with college and 
preparatory school students, and confer- 
ences for theological students on prob- 
lems of the ministry. All sorts of schools 
have taken membership in the organiza- 
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Tried out repeatedly in fraternity Chai 
Houses. Probable price $1. 75 


Snowden, James H 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
Nine Btonthy, Comes. 39 lessons. 300 pages. 
Order a sample copy 
Class orders lied at this price. Price 25¢ 











Temple, William A., M. A., D. Litt. 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 


A whole view of the world and life that » Ray 97 
centric in al! its details. ce $2.50 


Dawson, Marsh 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 


Provides course of eleme instruciion in 
the business ot prayer both for the ‘Modividual’ 8 private 
and che minister's public use. Price $2.00 


Teanoff, R. A 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 

An exhaustive study of what their attitude toward 
immortality has done to men and peoples throughout 
history. Probable price $3.00 





Unusual Programs 
for Christmas 


“IT CAME TO PASS IN THOSE DAYS."’ 
Just out in pageant form. Eye-witnesses tell 
the story of Bethlehem. No memorizing. 

Per copy, 25 cents. 

STARS AND ANGELS. For all ages of the 
Sunday School. Class exercises, action 
songs, monologues, tableaux, primary 
pieces, etc. Per copy, 35 cents. 


CESTIEAS PAGEANTAY. Short and 
pantomimes ior the holidays. Very 
litt e memorizing. Per copy, 35 cents. 


THE LIGHT OF MEN. A candle service. 
By the soft glow of tapers the Christmas 
actors pass to and fro. Per copy, 25 cents. 


WHEN JESUS WAS BORN. A Biblical 
drama concerning that which came to pass 
at Bethlehem. Per copy, 25 cents. 


QUICK WORK FOR CHRISTMAS. For 
all departments of the Sunday school. 
Pantomimes, monologues, action songs, 
tableaus, etc. Per copy, 35 cents. 

UNDER THE CHRISTMAS STAR. Action 
songs, pantomimes, primary pieces, mono- 
logues, class exercises, tableaux, etc. 

Per copy, 35 cents. 

THE HOLY STORY IN PANTOMIME. 


Portraying the Biblical eccount of the 
Nativity in a new and vivid way. No 
memorizing. Per copy, 25 cents. 
HOLIDAY HELP. Action songs, primary 
pieces, pantomimes and sacred readings 
that are different. Per copy, 35 cents. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. The Christmas 
story dramatized. Nothing else like it in 
rint. The thrill of Holy Night is in every 
i er copy, 25 cents. 


Send coins, check, post-office or express 
order, but no stamps, please 


J.H. KUHLMAN 
Publisher 
245 E. Main St., Loudonville, Ohio 




















Hear the ‘Other Side le! 


There is evidence of a lack of information in some 
Modernist =. concerning the ground taken by 
s of 


and the secret of its 
power. The book, 

MODERN RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 
by John Horsch (second edition just published), is in 
the opinion of various reviewers, both in the homeland 
and abroad, a particularly noteworthy statement of 
the case for Fundamentalism. A reviewer in The 
Christian Register (Unitarian) says: “The book may 
be read _ oft by every Unitarian, by every lib- 
eral. . wes how his own faith looks to a hostile 
outsider, = are possible weaknesses in its mode of 
expression and presentation, or indeed what positive 
defects it may contain. 

320 pages, Cloth, $1.50 net; Paper, $1.00 net. 
Circular free. 
BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS'N 
807 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
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WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS’ BIBLES 


Contain pecially i prepered. Helps to 
Bible Study t onde many Attractive "itluse 


Pia ‘ed Catalog 
THE JOHN WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 

















ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
For Pipe and Reed Organs 
Thousands of - ogg fied 
economy in osing them. Write 
for particulars, 

The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohic, Dept. A 
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tion, ranging from extreme  funda- 
mentalists to the most liberal type of 
Unitarians. 


Methodist Laymen Advertise 
War Outlawry 


A committee of one hundred Metho- 
dist laymen is advertising in the church 
press of America in behalf of the out- 
lawry of war. A list of seven questions 
bearing on this issue has been prepared, 
and clergy and laity were asked to press 
these upon all party nominees before 
election day, Nov. 4. The committee of 
laymen is said to be unofficial, but to have 
sufficient funds in its possession to con- 
duct an aggressive campaign of educa- 
tion and agitation. 








NEW TESTAMENT MODERNIST 
(Continued from page 1480) 


therefore have we spoken; we also be- 
lieve and therefore also we speak.’ 
HETERODOXES AS ORTHODOXES 
“What is this but first-century mod- 
ernism, the faith clothing itself in new 
garments, the treasure breaking the old 
vessels and depositing itself in the new? 
“And so it has always been with the 
faith: that, indeed, is the only way in 
which it could have been carried from 
age to age and lived afresh in each suc- 
cessive time. As a group of priests re- 
marked in an open letter to Pius X, 
seventeen years ago, ‘a change in apolo- 
getic is apostolic in principle.’ The hack- 
neyed remark that all orthodoxes were 






















Matt. 3: 13-14 
Jesus came . . to get 
baptized 





What is the meaning of 
, getting baptized 





14 Beacon St., Boston - 








Have you secured your copy ot— 


The Newly Revised Edition of 
WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT 


From certain other modern translations i? 


Jesus coming ... © 
be baptized 


Price of pocket edition in cloth, $1.50 fie 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


once heterodoxes is but another way of 
saying the same thing. The most dar- 
ingly ‘advanced’ thought is destined to 
grow hopelessly old-fashioned; for the 
penalty of being modern is*the certainty 
that you will in due time become ancient. 
The very fact that you speak the lan- 
guage of your own day means that you 
will be unconvincing, if not unintelligi- 
ble, to the day that comes after. 

“So, when you come to think of it, 
we have no business to be other than 
modern men of our own time, in touch 
with its thought and speaking its lan- 
guage. The faith once delivered must be 
constantly reinterpreted. We _ cannot 
claim to be ministers of the New Testa- 
ment unless we have at least some of 
the New Testament spirit of courage 
and adventure.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Child Labor and the Social Conscience, by Davis 
Wasgatt Clark. Abingdon. 

Wanderings Through Ancient Roman Churches, 
by Rodolfo Lanciani. Houghton, Mifflin, $7.50. 

Fossil Man in Spain, by Hugo Obermaier. Yale 
Univ. Press, $5.00. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, by Francis L. Wellman, 
Macmillan, $4.00. 

The Business of Writing, by Robert Cortes Holi- 
liday and Alexander Van Rensselaer. Doran, 
$2.00. 

Matilda, Governess of the English, by Sophia 
Cleugh. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The Psychology of Religion, by W. B. 
Oxford, $4.20. 

Society and Its Surplus, by Newell LeRoy Sims. 
Appleton, $3.00. 

Racial Realities in Europe, by Lothrop Stoddard. 
Scribner's, $3.00. 

Recent Labor Progress, by Roger W. Babson. 
Revell, $2.00. 


Selbie. 


alta 


MODERN SPEECH 
Prepared by Rev. Professor S. W. GREEN, and other leading New Testament scholars 


The dignity and literary charm of Dr. Weymouth’s original have been scrupulously 
preserved throughout this revision thus avoiding the colloquialism and harsh literalism 
for which other modern versions have been criticized. 


A Few Contrasts in English 


ears of corn 


Whar will those do who 
are baptized 


Order from your Religious Book dealer or from 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


156 Fifth Ave., New York - 








From the Revised Weymouth 


They started to pull some 


Has done me a lot of harm 


Other bindings and prices proportional 
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The Nature, Practice and History of Art, by H, 
Van Buren Magonigle. Scribner’s, $2.50. 


The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas A. Kempis, 
(New Edition.) Macmillan, $1.00. 

Religion Since the 
Pullan. Oxford. 


The Fabric of the Loom, by Mary S. Watts. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 

Some Chinese Friends of Mine, by Mary Frances 
E. Kelly. Powell & White. 

Two Days Before, by H. R. L. Sheppard. Mac. 
millan, $1.00. 

Christian Neighborliness, by Staley F. Davis. 
Methodist Book Concern, 75c. 

Impressions of Great Naturalists, by Henry Fair. 
field Osborn. Scribner’s, $2.50. 

The Faith of Modernism, by Shailer Matthews, 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Creative Teaching, by John Wallace Suter, Jr, 
Macmillan, $1.00. 

The Supremacy of the Spiritual, by Herbert Olden 
Youtz. Macmillan, $1.75. 

Liberal Christianity and Religious Education, by 
Adelaide T. Case. Macmillan, $2.00. 

The Path Wharton Found, by Robert Quillen, 
Macmillan, $2.00. 

The 30th Piece of Silver, by Lillian Hayes, 
Macmillan, $2.00. 

The Wind and the Rain, by Thomas Burke 
Doran, $2.00. 

Passing the Torch, by Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews. Scribner's, 75c. 

Plumed Snake Medicine, by James Willard Schultz, 
Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00. 

Points of View, by Stuart P. Sherman.  Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00. 

Roads to Social Peace, by Edward Alsworth Ross. 
Univ. of N. C. Press, $1.50. 

Great Preachers As Seen by a Journalist, by 
William G. Shepherd. Revell, $1.50. 

Radio Preaching, Edited by Philip I. Roberts. 
Revell, $1.50. 

What Ails Our Youth? by George A. Coe. 
Scribner's, $1.25. 

The Fruit of the Family Tree, by Albert Edward 
Wiggam. Bobbs, Merrill Co. 

The Paths That Lead to God, by Wilbur Fisk 
Tillett. Doran, $4.00. 

Three Flights Up, by Sidney Howard. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00. 


Reformation, by Leighton 





Matt. 12:1 
They began to gather ears 
of wheat 
11 Tim, 1: 14 
Did me much mischief 
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Woodrow Wilson, by William Allen 
Houghton, Mifflin, $5.00. 

Mary Rose, by J. M. Barrie. Scribner’s, $1.00. 
Dogs and Men, by Mary Ansell. Scribner’s, $1.50. 
Six Days of the Week, by Henry Van Dyke. 
Scribner's, $2.00. 

Modern Evangelistic Movements, edited by Two 
University Men. Doran, $1.75. 
My Duel With the Vatican, by 
Dutton, $3.00. 

Egypt. by H. H. Powers. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Now I Know, by Rev. John Archibald MacCallum. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

The Catholic Reaction in France, by Denis Gwynn. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

Prayer That Prevails, by Marshall Dawson. 
millan, $2.00. 
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Christ, the Truth, by William Temple. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


Gypsy Fires in America, by Irving Brown. Harper 
& Bros., $3.00. 

Peggy's Playhouses, by Clara W. Hunt. 
ton, $1.75. 

Humpty-Dumpty House, by Ethel Calvert Phillips. 
$1.75. 

The Family Worship, by Wilbur B. Stover. 
lege Press, 75c. 

The Mystery of Religion, by Everett Dean Martin. 
Harper & Bros., $3.00. 

Number Two Joy Street, by Chestertor and Others. 
Appleton, $2.50. 


Bare Souls, by Gamaliel 
Bros., $3.50. 
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The Novel Religious Circles are Discussing! 
SIX EDITIONS SOLD 


The High Way 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


4 
Lyyx Haroto Hoven, writing from his “Lion’s Den Col- 
‘in The Christian Century, says: “. . . ause 
things which tear men’s hearts are seen in action in this 
book it will live. Mrs. Mason has put her finger upon 
many a vital spot... it is a passionate discussion sure to 
make us think. Cloth, $2.00 


By James Black, D. D. 


Minister of St. George’s United Free Church, Edinburgh 
The Mystery of Preaching 


A valuable treatise on the use of preaching as a means 
for the spread of the Gospel and the salvation of souls. 
Dr Brown knows, in theory and from practice, what 
preaching should be.”"—Herald and Presbyser. $1.75 


Edited by Philip I. Roberts 
Radio Preaching 


Far Flung Sermons by P in Rad i 
mM, hu. F.. we hy ioneers in Radio Preaching, 
_By Bernard C. Clausen, H. H. Forsyth, James Gordon 
Gilkey, James L. Gordon, Lynn Harold Hough, Burris A. 
Jenkins, Hugh T. Kerr, Frederick N. McMillan, Frederick 
F. Shannon, Herbert Booth Smith, Henry C. Swearingen, 
etc $1.50 


umn 


By William G. Shepherd 


Great Preachers as Seen by 
A Journalist 


Character sketches from the hand of an experienced 
nterviewer of a number of prominent preachers: David 
i Burrell, S Parkes Cadman, Russell H. Conwell, Harr 
canereen Fosdick, Charles E. Jefferson, Bishop Francis ff 

cConnell, John Timothy Stone, John Roach Straton 
Christian Reisner, the late Bishop Charles D. Williams, 
and G. Campbell Morgan. $1 50 





Five Present-Day Controversies 


By Thomas Tiplady 


Author of “The Cross at the Front,” etc. 
The Influence of the Bible 


On History, Literature and Oratory. 


Full of suggestion. Every reader who will thoughtfully 
ruse the pages will be sent back to the Bible with a new 
ope, and will read the Word with fresh vigor. $1.00 


By Roger W. Babson 
Recent Labor Progress 


With Special Reference to the Work of the Federal 
Government under James J. ‘Davis, Secretary of Labor. 


An informed, authentic, sympathetic study of the power- 
ful and broadening influences which have been moulding 
the Federal labor policies in recent years, including: 


Trade Union Progress 
Educational Charters 
Employment 
Standard of Living 
Child Welfare 

The Wage System 
Religion 


Secretary Davis’ Life 
Immigratioa 

Workmen's Compensation 
Woman in Industry 
Profit-Sharing Plans 
Conciliation 
Naturlization 

Old Age Insurnace 


By Charles S. MacFarland, D. D. 


General Secretary, The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


$2.00 


International Christian 
Movements 


For a number of years past, the Evangelical Churches 
and Christian organizations of various kinds throughout 
the world have been coming together in a quiet yet effec- 
tive way. The record of these activities form a notable 
addition to the annals of modern Christian progress. $1.75 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 





Dr. Jefferson’s latest book is a publishing event 
in religious circles 


As The Boston Transcript says, “Dr. Jefferson puts his case so clearly, so forcibly and so fairly 
it is hard to disagree with him on any vital point. This book will have a wide reading.” 


For Sale By All Booksellers 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


17 N. Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. : 


CHICAGO: 
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Sa Power Weer eS 


merease your power 
100 per cent by using the Wilson 
Index System. 


Very little time and effort can make 
instantly available for you a wealth 
of stimulus, suggestion, authority 
and moving appeal. 


Detailed ex ation in circulars 
that are FREE on your request. 


Write fer theese sirculers new 


WILSON INDEX CO. 
East Haddam, Conn. 
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INISTER 
Cooperative Service 


As we have found a way to help at a vital point 
_— ministers are cooperating. Ask for particulars 
our sermon-organizing service. 

ALSO NOTE— If you have real platform power and 
could do some lecturing, we have a service to help 
you to get started on the lecture platform. Write 
us if you care to supplement your income by some 


lecture 
Edward Amherst Ott, Dean 


SCHOOL OF CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM ARTS 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Do you think that 
Christ is misrepresented 


by Christianity as it is taught today? That 
es teaching is obscured by man-made 
formulas and doctrines? 


Send a dime (five two cent stamps) for 


The Essential Gospel 


The Heart of the Gospel, Thoroughly 

Translated, and Arranged in a Form 

in Which it Can be Seen Clearly as « 
Consistent Whole 


A. T. CORNWELL 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 














$1.50 
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MODERNISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Professor of Church History 
Drew Theological Seminary 
“This rational and candid presenta- 
tion of familiar positions should be 
welcomed by every reader.”’ 
—New York Evening Post. 


Price, net, $2.75 postpaid 
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NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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There is a wealth of illustrative material for sermons and addresses in 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK’S “EENohe Wer SEHERs:: 


*“*LOVE OFF TO THE WAR” 


In these two latest collections there are included 50 religious poems, 60 nature poems, 
27 patriotic poems and 45 poems on other themes. Practically all of them are quotable. 
Says The Christian Advocate: eae 


cate a rich mind, a eymasthepe heart, 
&@ broad reach of appreciatio 


The Congregationalist: “They bring joy and satis- 
faction to all lovers of real poetr 


The Presbyterian Advance: har. Clark ts In the 
front rank of American poets who deal with men and 
nature as subjects. He is a — of God's presence.” 


many 
The Christian Evangelist: . Clark has become Curtis Clark ls a welcom 


Price of Dit “Lincoln and Others,” $1.50; “Love Of To the War,” $1.25 
Both al special price of $2.00 


440 South Dearborn Street 


yems indi- 
oyal spirit, 


one of the world's most popular singers.” 
The Christian Eadesavor Wetec “This Dene besa 
strong and beautiful style, and his Dl char- 
acterized by spiritual serenity and uplift.” 

The Wesshmee« Gesasines: “Poems of exquisite 
art and sentimen 

Ziea'’s Hersid: “In contrast with the 
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100 RECENT BOOKS ON RELIGION 


The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25 Source Book Teaching of Jesus, Burton, $2.00. 


- © 


GOOD BOOKS ON 


EVANGELISM 


Confronting Young Men With Se Living 
Christ. John Mott. $1 

Preaching the Social Gospel. 
Davis. $1.50 

prenaiots Preaching. O. 8. Davis. $1.50. 

Preaching b -pr—y 0.8. Davis. $1.50. 

Pastoral and Personal Evangelism. Charles 
E. Goodell. $1.50. 

With Christ ——~ the Lost. 
borough. $1 

The Effective Erangettet 
cher. 1.50. 

Heralds ofa Passion. 


_ om 8. 


L. R. Scar- 
Lionel B. Fiet- 
Charles E. Goodell. 


Frederick L. Fagley. 


$1. 
Parish | . :vangelism. 
$1. 


Seateien ‘for Power and Leadership. Glen- 
ville Kleiser. (Secular suggestions for 
evangelists). $3.00 

EVANGELISTIC MATERIAL 
A Quest for Souls (Sermons). George W. 


Truett. 
Charles R. 
Brown. 


SCeBnovewnwe 
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Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50. 
Reconstruction of Sviritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 
Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 
Social Law in Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75 
Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 

Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 

The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.59 

Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl 8. Patton, $1.50. 
Man and Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 
Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1.00. 
Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and » 
Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.5¢ 

Imperiahstic Religion and Religion of Democracy, 
Brown, $2.00. 


* Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75 
Good 


’s New zeman, $1.50 (Lib. Ed. $3.00; 
Pocket Ed. $2 00. 
Realities and mong Jacks, $1.50. 
Nevertheless We Belie eve, Scott, $2.00. 
The Suburbe of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 
Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50. 
The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.50. 
Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 
The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60 
Religion of Jesus and Faith of Paul, De “igsman, $2.00. 
The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25. 
The Meaning of Paul for To jay, Dodd, $2.00. 
Seeing Life Whole, Henry C burchill King, $1.50. 
The Understanc fing of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 


Riverside New Testament, Ballantine, $3.00. 
Christian Unity and Gospel, Simpson and others, $1.50, 
Religion of Wise Men, Wates, $1.50. 

Modern Discipleship and What It Means, Wools, $1.25, 
Twenty Sermons by Scotch Preachers, Simonson, $2.00. 
The Modern Use of the Bible, Fosd ick, $1.68 

’ Making a Personal Faith, McDowell, $1.00. 
j Fundamental Ends of I iife, Jones, $1.75. 

Except Ye Be Born Again, Cabot, $1.50. 

Christ the Truth, Temple, $2.50. 

Evolution, Knowledge and Religion, McDowell, $1.00, 
Living Issues in Religious Thougnt, Wood, $2.00. 
History of Religion in United States, Rowe, $1.75. 
The Gospel at Corinth, Roberta, $1. 75. 

Why I Believe in Religion, C. R. Brown, $1.50. 
Coristianity and Race Problem, Oldham, $2.25. 
Life and Teaching of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50. 

The Historical Jesus, Pie penbring, $2. 25. 
Supremacy of the Spiritual, Youts, $1.75. 
Story of the New Testament, Goodspeed,$1 50. 
Some Open Ways to God, Bowie, $2.00. 
Science and Religion, Thomson, $2.00. 

The Fruit of the Family Tree, Wiggam, $3.00. 
Creeds and Loyalty, Seven Scholars, $1.50. 
Christianity and the State, Cadman, $2.50. 
Life and Letters of Paul, Smith, $3.00. 

Making and Meaning of Bible, Barclay, $1.75. 
Best Sermons, 1924, edited by J. F. Newten, 
Moffatt’s Revised Old Datunet, Vol. I 
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$1.50. 
Why I Believe in Religion. 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


The Men's Class in Action 
By F. Harvey Morse. A complete annual for adult 
class leaders. ($1.50). 
Grganising the Church School 
H. F. Cope. A masterpiece in ite field. New 
light on the motive and method, organisation end 
7 oe of effective Sunday school work 
The Children’s Six Minutes 
By Bruce 8. Wri ms Vivid lttle discourses to 
boys and girls. ($ 
ildren’s Nature Story Sermons 
By Hugh T. Kerr. ($1.2 
Five Minutes With abe ™ 
and Girls’ Congregation 
By W. H. Walker. Talks to young folks of a 
straightforward, practical sort. ($1.25). 
Tell Me a Story of Jesus 
By Mary Stewart. The life of Jesus put into 
thirty-one attractive stories. ($1.75). 
How te Produce Plays and Pageants 
By Mary M. Russell. ($1.50) 
The Good Samaritan and Other 
Bible Stories Dremetioed 
amatizations of the 


By Edna C. Spencer 
evories of Joseph, Esther, py Peter and Paul, 
among others. ($1.25) 
Dramatization of Bible Stories 
By Elisabeth Miller. ($1.25). 
Crayon and Character 
By B. J, Griswold. Two hundred pages of attrac- 
tive chalk talks. For pastors, superintendents and 
teachers. ($1.75) 
Chalk Talks with Boys and Girls 
Wood.. ($1.25) 
Outline Chalk Talks 
By Paul E. Holdcraft. Supplemental pictures for 
chalk talk use. (75 cents) 
Comeny Guide to Church Building 
. E. Burroughs. Ilustrated. ($2.50). 
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Esther), $2.50. 
Wevymouth's New Testament (New Revised), 
(Pocket ed., $1.50.) 
100 The Faith ef Modernism, Mathews, $1.50. 


NOTE OUR TERMS 


19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50. 
Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 

Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.2 

I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 

Modern Religious Cults and Moveme nts, Atkins, $2.50. 
Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50. 

Recent Psychology and Christian Religion, Hudson, 


$2.00 


1! 60 day credit allowed on orders of $5 or more. 
Religious Certitude in Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.59. 5% Sa ount for cash with orders of $5 to $10. 
Personal Religion and Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00. a7 di scout for cash with orders of $10 or more. 
Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75c. Orders of less than $5 to be accompanied by cash. 
The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 
The Larger Faitn, C. R. Brown, $1.50. 
Mobilizing for Peace, Jefferson and others, $2.00. 
The Minister's Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. 
Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50 
Religious Perplexities, Jacks, $1.00 
A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. 
Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75c. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50. 
Personality and Psychology, Buckham, $1.75. 
Werld’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill (New Ed.) $2.50 
a Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50. 

Foundations of F: aith, Orchard, $1.75. 
Christian Church in the Modern Ww orld, Calkins, $1.75. 
Problems of Belief, Schiller, $1.2 
Christian Thought: History and ‘Application, Trediesh, 

> OF 


$1.75. 
Belief in God, Gore, $2.25 
Belief in Christ, Gore , $2.25 
War: Its Causes, Conaequ *nces and Cure, Page, $1.50. 
Dummelew’s One Volume Commentary, $3.09. 
The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50. 
Jerusalem, Past and Present, Atkins, $1.25. 
Faith and Health, Brown, $2.00 
Science and Life, Milliken, $1.00. 
The Haunted House, Laccock, $1.50. 
Papini's Life of Christ, $3.50. 
St. Paul on Trial, Still, $2.59 
Christianity and Modern Thought, C. 
others, $2.50. 
The Decalogue of Science, Wiggam, $3.00. 
The Spread of Christianity, Hutchinson, $1.25. 


Nore: If you take advantage of our 
discount-for-cash offer, discount must be 
deducted before writing check. Note, also, 
“cash” means cash with order. 


Tae Cuetstian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send the following books: 
Dand charge to my account, payable 60 days. 
Ofor which I enclose cash. 
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list of 100 books. 
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Any ra advertised or 
reviewed in ourcolumns 
will be sent, post free, on 
receipt of your order. In- 
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WAS there a physical Resurrection? 


McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticiem. The 
views of world sebelarship and modern 
acienee. Fer these with no previous 
aequaintanee of the subjeet. $1.50 
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‘Here is Dean Shailer Mathews’ greatest book’’—— 







The Faith of Modernism 


Such is Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s estimate of the new volume by Dean Mathews 
just from the press. Dr. Morrison, in his enthusiasm concerning the book, continues his 


appraisal as follows: 


“Tt is marked with unusual candor, originality, scholarship and literary precision. 
Dean Mathews lets Modernism take the offensive. The author bears his testimony to the 
faith that is in him with no hint of apology. He invades the citadels of orthodoxy and takes 
captive all its treasures of faith: not one precious value that the past has given us is lost. 
One wonders whether Dean Mathews’ mind opens more hospitably toward the future or 
toward the past. But the Faith of Modernism as he interprets it is no compromise or via 
media; it is a faith of its own, with clear-cut convictions and insight. Every issue which the 
fundamentalist discussion has conjured up is squarely met—the character of the Bible, the 
results of criticism, the reality of God, the deity of Jesus, the virgin birth, evolution, the 
atonement and all the rest. I have not found a book that covers the issues so well, whose 
every paragraph rings with intellectual honesty, and whose net effect is both emancipative 


and confirmative.” 


Price of book, $1.50. 


(We pay postage) 





Other New and Challenging Books on Religious Themes 


Fundamental Ends of Life: 
What Men Want 


By Rufus M. Jones. The world is passi 
through a period of agony and confusion. 
deep-lying and baffling ailment has fallen upon 
the human family, but no one can prescribe an 
effective remedy. In fact, but few seem to be 
certain what diagnosis covers the present con- 
dition of humanity. Dr. Jones holds that the 
dificulty has been that men have looked for 
economic and political solutions while all the 
time the trouble is deeper than that, and the 
remedy, too, must go deeper. “If we are ever 
to rebuild the world,” he says,“‘we must first 
of all begin to build it by reconstructing our 
own inner spirits.’’ That is the message of his 
new book, the reading of which by ten thou- 
sand ministers would start the world on the 
right track toward the salvation of its soul. 

$1.75 


Except Ye Be Born Again 


By Philip Cabot. The author is a Harvard 
man, who “succeeded”’ in big business, in the 
opinion of his friends, but who now confesses 
that, in his own estimation, he grossly failed. 
His striking article, ““The Conversion of a Sin- 
ner,”’ the appearance of which in the Atlantic 
Monthly attracted countrywide attention, is 
reprinted in this new volume as one of the 
eleven chapters. Mr. Cabot says: “I do not 
attempt to advise people better than myself 
what they ought to do, but I would not have 
any of them repeat the blunders I have made. 
Conversion is the acid test of effective faith. 
It comes to many in early life; to me it did not 
come until after I was fifty. Thus, the thirty 
best years of my life were wasted. I have earn- 
estly tried here to point out to others the 
causes of my failure that they may avoid my 
fate."’ $1.50 


Christianity and the Race 
Problem 


By J. H. Oldham. This new publication 
from the pen of the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council is the most import- 
ant and most authoritative book available on 
the difficult question of race relationships. In 
is study, the author takes account of the bio- 
logical, political, economic and other aspects 
of the problem, 2.25 


All of these titles are included in our new list of 100 Religious Books. 
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Christ the Truth 


By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough says of this book: “It 
is not a book for the man who turns to a library 
for an aesthetic and emotional substitute for 
thought. It comes out of years of intellectual 
discipline. And only a genuinely disciplined 
mind can meet its requirements. But when 
this is done, what a contribution it makes to 
one’s apprehension of the Christian religion as 
a great and solid structure in the life of man! 
You disagree with particular positions taken 
by the Bishop of Manchester, but the book as 
a whole stands there like a mountain against 
the sky.”’ $2.50 


Evolution, Knowledge and 
Religion 


By Stewart A. McDowell, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. A main conclusion of this 
work is that you cannot find Reality in Being, 
neither can you find it in Becoming. The only 
tning that is is Personality.”” A practical state- 
ment of the author's conclusion is that we can 
gain access to the knowledge of God only when 
Christ and we become deep friends. Evolution 
in its upward progress amounts to a course of 
preparation to qualify us for the intimacy with 
Jesus by which we acquire this superior species 
of knowledge of God. The reading of this book 
will give your mind something to do for awhile, 
but the final harvest will be well worth the 
time and thought given it. $1.00 


Living Issues in Religious 
Thought 


By H. G. Wood, Professor of New Testa- 
ment literature and church history at the Selly 
Oak Colleges. The work covers the period from 
George Fox to Bertrand Russell, and Dr. Hough 
remarks that ‘Here for once Mr. Russell meets 
a mind whose sword play has a sureness and 
dexterity that surpasses his own.” “A revival 
of Christianity in the true sense of those much 
abused words” is the author's purpose in the 
book. Some chapter headings are: “The Moral 
Scepticism of Today,"’ “Liberal Protestantism 
and Modernist Criticism,”’ “The Next Revival 


of Religion,” and “Personal Religion and Social 
$2.00 


Progress."’ 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 


History of Religion in the 
United States 


By Henry K. Rowe, of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. The history of religion in 
America has never been written adequately. 
As in the case of other countries, it has been 
treated exclusively as a history of the church 
and from the clerical point of view, or it has 
been dismissed by secular historians in a few 
paragraphs. The author of this new work makes 
& most successful attempt to fill this gap, hold- 
ing that the religious phases of American his- 
tory deserve broad and sympathetic interpre- 
tation which shall show that religion has played 
no mean part in the making of this free and 
democratic nation. Chapters on “The Heritage 
from Overseas,"’ ‘‘ Massachusetts Experiments,” 
“Tendencies Toward Liberalism,” “The Conse- 
quences of Freedom,"’ “Religion on the Fron- 
tier,”’ “Adventures in Altruism,”’ “The Religi- 
ous Mind in the Making,” “Rationalising Re- 
ligion,”’ “Socializing Religion,” “Spiritualising 
Religion,”” “The Churches," “Tendencies 
Toward Unity.” $1.75 


The Gospel at Corinth 


By Richard Roberts. This author richly 
rewards his readers’ confidence in him as a 
writer in this unusual series of sermons, all of 
which are based upon St. Paul's first epistle to 
the Corinthians. Some of the seventeen ser- 
mon titles: “On Keeping First Things First,” 
“The Timeless Cross,"" “Jerry-Building the 
Temple,” “Christ's Fools,”’ ““The Sacrament of 
Life,’ and “The Life Beyond Life.” $1.75 


Why I Believe in Religion 


By Charles R. Brown. The Washington 
Gladden lectures for the year 1923. “Written 
in a very plain hand for everyday people,” 
these chapters are full of suggestion for preachers 
planning sermons on the big planks of religion. 
Here are the themes covered: “The Belief in 
God,” “The Person of Christ,” “The Power of 
Atonement,” “The Value of Prayer,’’ “The 
Use of the Bible,”’ and “The Hope of Future 
Life.” $1.50 
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The NEWS-MAGAZINE Idea 


People are, for the most part, poorly informed. 
To say, with the facile cynic, that it is the fault 
of the people themselves is to beg the question. 
People are poorly informed because hitherto no 
publication has adapted itself to the time which 
active men and women can devote to keeping 
themselves thoroughly informed. 


News comes from a thousand fronts—politics, 
science, literature, business—How can a man get 
it all? grasp it? put it together? make it his own? 


Comes TIME,—America’s first news-magazine. 


BIAS 


TIME is not a journal of opin- 
ion. Abominating hypocrisy, it 
delights to honor a fact—that 
is the extent of its bias. 


TIME is not a digest of opin- 
ion. Its business is not with 
“quotes” but with news. 


TIME is a condensation—the 
first and only systematic con- 
densation of the news. TIME 
respects the old and discovers 
the new. It catches now the 
glimpse of a smile and now the 
possible significance of a row 
of figures. But it serves no 
cause. ‘“To keep men well-in- 
formed’’—that, first and last, 
is the only axe TIME has to 
grind 


Next Twelve Issues 
Tear Out This Coupon—Mail Today 
aa ee 
i Publishers of TIME, 


j 236 E. 39th Street, 
} New York, N. Y. 


} Send me the next twelve issues of TIME. 


i 
iL.) Herewith $1. [_] Bill me for $1. 
! 


I 

i 
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Gentlemen: , 

i] 
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From every news-source, TIME collects 
available information on every event. T] 
analyzes the news. TIME condenses, verifies, 
resolves, organizes, clarifies, completes. This 
complete report of the week’s world news j 
yours in 26 brief pages, which you can read int 
hour before dinner. No man—not though he 
possessed the greatest mind, an unimpeachable 
vocabulary and a faultless memory—could tel] 
you as much about what is happening as TIME 
will tell you in its 26 compact pages. 


That is the news-magazine idea. 


ARRANGEMENT 


. National Affairs 10. Religion 

. Foreign News’ 11. Medicine 
Books 12. Science 
Art 13. Business 

. Music 14. Finance 

. The Theatre 15. Sport 

. Moving Pictures 16. Aeronautics 
. Education 17. The Press — 
Law 18. “People” 


CoeOoOn BOM + WN = 


Each paragraph is found in its 
logical place according to a com 
venient method of arrangement 
and organization of all the news. 


Does it 
WORK? 


Evidence that the ‘news-magazine idea—that TIME 
works, is enthusiastically presented by those who 
already discove it. For example, Newton D. 
writes: “I have read every number of TIME. . : there 
is no other equally adequate survey of the news. 
James Wallen, Sage of East Aurora, declares: “ The news 
magazine, TIME, is the greatest innovation in . ple 
ing since The Saturday Evening Post.’’ eredith 
Nicholson simply remarks: “I couldn't keep house with- 
out it. 

Will it work for you- We don’t know. We think #0 
But you are the judge. Here—for the critical ders of 
Christian Century—is a short-term dollar subscriptio® 
(Never before have we offered TIME except at the we 
lar $5 rate.) Test TIME for twelve weeks. If TI 
works for you as for others, you will have made a 

ery of genuine importance. 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
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